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She Nataral Hiftory of many curious and uncommon Zoophytes; 

. colle&ed from various:Parts of the Globe, by the late Fohn - 
Ellis, Efq. F.R.S. Soe. Reg. Upfal. Soc. Syftematically ar- 
ranged and defcribed by the late Daniel Solander, M, D. 
FR. S. Ge. - With Sixty-two Asses 4to. 11, VOsy in 
Boards. White. 


THs i is the pofthumous work ofa refpe&table man, and an 
_ intelligent philofopher. His ¢ Effay toward the Natural 
Hiftory of Britifh and Irifh Corallines,’ was fo well received, 
. that he purfued the fame enquiries, and intended to have pab- 
lifhed a gerieral hiftory of zooplytés. ‘The plates before us; 
with the obfervations contained in this volume, are the whole 
. which his declining health permitted him to collea : they were 
arranged by Dr. Solander; and, ‘though fomewhat iniperfect; 
are in many refpe&ts curious. The plates are numerous, en- 
graved under Mr. Ellis’s infpe&tion, with great accuracy, 
clearnefs; and neatnefs, The obfervations do not difgrace 
the author of the former Effay.. The volume, though ex- 
penfive, contains no fuperfluous decorations, The plates of 
the Effay are referred to, as well as thofe in.the, Philofophical 
Tranfactions ; and it would probably be well‘ received; if the 
Effay were re-printed, with the different articles in-the Tranf- 
actions of the Royal Society. The former is f€arce; and the 
latter’ feattered through many volumes of ‘that vaft work. 
The firft genus is improperly called ‘ adtinia:’ it is a new 
 affociation, not. unlike the a@tinia of Linnzus, which that ade 
thor had atranged undef the vermes molufca: The fpecies are 
thofe difcovered by Dr. Gaertner, defcribed in the Philofophical 
‘Tranfactions, vol: lii. amd thofe collected - by Mr. Ellis him- 
felf. He entertains fome doubt of the propriety of arranging 
the: actinia fociata ‘under this genus; but it may be placed 
there till it is more accurately defcribed and more perfectly 
underfteod: 
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2 The Natural Hiftory of Zoophytes. 


Two fpecies of the hydra, the frefh water polypes, are 
next mentioned, rather to illuftrate the nature of zoophytes, 
than as properly belonging to the clafs which the author has 

attempted to defcribe. 

In the genus fluftra, Mr. Ellis, as ufual, defends Linnaeus 
againft the objections made to the term. The interwoven fibres, 
by which thefe zoophytes' refemble matts, are chiefly difcovered 
by the microfcope, an inflrument of too much importance in the 
Linnzan fyftem. The feparation of the membranaceous from 
the ftony fubftances was highly proper. 

The genera cellaria, tubularia, and fertularia, with their 
fevera] {pecies, among which we perceive many new ones, are 
defcribed with Mr. Ellis’s ufual accuracy. 

The next genus is the pennatula, the fea-pen, a beautiful 
zoophyte, whofe form is well known. Mr. Ellis thinks that 
the black {pot at the bafe is not an opening, as was formerly 
thought: in this refpeét, Spalanzani differs from him ; nor is 
this the only variation in the obfervations of thefe naturalifts. 
We cannot enlarge on all their difputes; but, as this will 
not engage us in any long difquifition, we fhall tranflate his 
remarks from his letter te M. Bonnet. 


‘ M. Pallas, refling on the authority of Ellis, fuppofes that 
they have no mouth, or any organ that ferves that office; but 
they really have one: in every {pecies it appears at the extre- 
mity or bafe of the pen: at leaft we fee it fuck m water, and 
throw it out again with force, from the aperture in that part.’ 

Again, 

‘1 have faid that, in thefe pens, water paffes in at a hole 
placed in their extremity.—Every brown or red fea-pen is, 
after fome time, fo fully impregnated with this fluid, as to be 
entirely filled. If we then take it out of the water, ‘anid prefs 
the feathered part, leaving the quill at liberty, the imbibed 
fluid darts out through this aperture, in a Jet, which forms, 
in tne dark, aluminous fountain ; (thefe animals are phofpho- 
refcent) and it imparts to the hands a beautiful filver colour, 
and forms, on the floor, a little lake of very white light.’ 


Thefe fa&ts are too particular to have arifen from a miftake: 
we know not if it will clear up the contradictions to remark, 
that our author has feen only the Britifh fpecies, and Spalanzani 
the Italian ones, which differ in many refpects. We have, 
however, many reafons to fufpect, that Mr. Ellis has decided 
too hattily. 

Mr. Ellis, in his defcription of the gorgonia, the animal 


‘which affords the mott beautiful coral, has related the refuit 


of his anatomical enquiries into its ftructure. 
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‘ My former defcription of this,aniinal, Effay or Corallines, 
page 59, was taken from dried fpecimens, and. was as well as 
their fhrivelled and friable fituation would admit. Since that 
time, I have had frequent opportunities of examining many 
{pecies perfectly well preferved, which I had defired might be 
immerfed in fpirits the inftant they were taken out of the fea: 
by this means I became poffefled of many curious ones, both 
from the Mediterranean and Weft-India feas.. So that what 
formerly appeared to me to be a friable calcareous matter, I 
now find to be a real flefhy fubftance ; and that the internal 
hard part is of the fame ufe to thele animals, as bones are to 
other animals, that are cloathed with flefh. Such of thefe ani- 
mals as were carefully preferved in fpirits, appeared as if 
they were alive, with their polype-like fuckers extended in the 
action of catching their food, and afforded me great piaitfe 
to be able to examine them with fome exactnefs. 

« I firft diffected them longitudinally, and perceived that their 
flefh was furnifhed with an infinite number of minute mufcles 
and tendons, contrived in fuch a manner, that, at the will of 
thefe animals, they might extend the openings of their cells on 
the outward furface, in order to fend forth their polype-like 
fuckers, to ftretch out their arms in fearch of food, or contrac& 
the fame openings fuddenly, the inftant the polype fuckers were 
drawn back into their cells, the better to fecure thefe tender 

arts from external injury. 

‘ Proceeding thus far, I was led on to obferve, what kind of 


communication there. was between the fuckers and the bone of 


the animal; for this end I examined feveral fpecimens, both 
dry, as well as thofe that were preferved in fpirits, with good 
magnifying glaffes, and could diftinétly trace an infinite number 
of minute winding canals, that lead from the fackers through 
the fiefh into thofe parallel longitudinal tubes, which clofely 
furround the bone or folid part on all fides; perhaps thefe may 
not improperly be called the perioftium ; for all along that fide 
of thofe tubes by which they adhere to the bony part, I could 
difcover the pores very plainly from whence the juices flow, 
that fupply it with proper materials to anfwer this great end. 
It is to thefe longitudinal tubes that the bony parts of thefe 
animals owe their ttriated or channelled appearance, when they 
are {tripped of their flefh, particularly the red coral, the ver~ 
ticillated fea-feather, and many others; but more remarkably 
in their kindred genus the ifis, particularly that fpecies called 
the ifis hippuris, or black and white jointed coral, as I fhall 
fhew hereafter.’ 


The author next adduces arguments to prove, that the zoo- 
phytes are animals vegetating like plants, with flowers, bark, 
and wood. This is another proof of a fervile imitation of the 
Swedith naturalift. He ought to have negletted every refer- 
euce to » the vegetable kingdom, for the coral refembles the 
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bone of an animal more than the wood of a tree.  Befides, 
if a gorgon is divided, it re-produces the part, like any other 
animal of the fame kind, by firft forming a little cone, which 
expands and is evolved into the new part. We may. obferve, 
from the quotation which we have inferted, that Mr. Ellis 
feems never to have feen the animal alive. In every other re- 
fpe&, our author’s obfervations fhow, very fatisfattorily, that 
the gorgonia is a real animal. His illuftrations of the fubjeé& 
are curious, and his arguments important and decifive. 

_ The antipathes are the black corals, a genus nearly related 
to the gorgonia. ‘The black corals more nearly refemble ve- 
getables than the others; but, on breaking them tran{verfely, 
{pines are found on the internal, as well as the external layers. 
The f{pecies afford nothing remarkable to engage our notice. 

The ifis or the jointed. coral then follows, which, as it 
branches to a great height, is formed with joints, to yield to 
thofe ftorms which it could not refift, When the coral has 
acquired fufficient firmnefs, the joints are obliterated. 

Our author’s obfervations on the coralline we fhall felect. 


¢ This genus has been thought by fome Iate writers to belong 
entirely to the vegetable kingdom, and to differ but little from 
fucus’s and conferva’s: but as Dr. Linnzus obferves, in a note 
on this genus, in his Syftem of Nature, p. 1304. ‘* Corallinas 
ad regnum animale pertinere ex fubftantia earum calcarea-con- 
fiat, cum. omnem calcem animalium effe productum verifimum 
fir”? Or, that all calcareous fubftances are moft truly of ani- 
mal produétion; therefore that corallines, confifting of that 
fubitance, do belong to the animal kingdom. 

‘ What or where the link is that unites the animal and ve- 
gétable kingdoms of nature, no one has yet been able to point 
out; fome of thefe corallines appear to come the neareft to it 
of any thing that has occurred to me in all my refearches: but 
then the calcareous covering, though ever fo thin, fhews us 
that they cannot be vegetables. The white mealy furface of 
fome of the lichens would induce one to think them covered 
with acalcareous matter: but chemiftry fhews us it is no more 
of a calcareous nature than the mealy whitenefs on the leaves 
and bloffoms of the auricula urfi. 

‘ The minutenefs of the pores of corallines, though as fmall 
as thofe of fome plants, is no proof of their being vegetables ; 
becaufe there may be fuckers that come through thefe pores; 
which our glaffes cannot difcover ; or perhaps they may be like 
the pores of fponges, contrived in fuch a manner as to fuck in 
and throw out the water. Let us obferve tlie pores of the 
millepores, and we fhall find them equally as fmall in many 
fpecies as thofe of the coraflines ; and yet thefe are univerfally 
allowed to be of the animal kingdom.’ 


We 


















The Natural Hiftory of Zoophytes. § 
We have felected thefe paflages, that Mr. Ellis might fpeak 


_ for himfelf againft his antagonifls. ‘The remark of Linnzus 


fs too general to reft on as a foundation for fo vait a building, 
without farther examination. We fee fucceffive ftrata of cal- 
careous matter depofited by water; and, to fuppofe that this 
came originally from the animal kingdom, is a gratuitous, 
perhaps an unwarrantable affertion. It is certain, that calca- 
reous earth appears as:a fecreted matter in the animal fyftem, 
without our being able to perceive an adequate fource of it ; 
but it is equally certain, that there are vaft depofits of calca- 
reous matter, without any animal exuvie. By the ‘ mealy 
fubftance of fome lichens,’ our author feems to allude to the 
flony mofs of Imperatus,_defcribed by Donati. If fo, fome 
chemifts have afferted it to be calcareous; and Grew telis us 
that the feeds of the lithofpermum effervefce with acids. We 
muft, therefore, examine the corallines more particularly, 
before we can conclude, with our author, that they are ani- 
mals, It may be alledged, on the one hand, that no one has 
feen any polype fuckers from the pores, even when carefully 
examined, in their natural ftate ; but, at the fame time, the 
pores are certainly organized, and placed in a regular order. 
When the calcareous covering is diffolved alfo, the remaining 


_ parts of fome of the fpecies greatly refemble millepores. On 


the whole, analogy feems to fupport their animal nature ; 
while, at the fame time, the other proofs are not strong enough 
to eftablifh the opinion without farther evidence: that, we 
hope, is now almoft within our reach. 

The millepora of Linnzus contains, with the genuine mil- 


‘depores, the ftony efcaras of other authors, and is a natural 


well defined genus. Indeed this naturalift feldom fails to ob- 
derve with accuracy, and to arrange with propriety, The 
coral of the fhops belongs to this genus. 

The tubipore or pipe coral, contains only a fingle {pecies, 
the t. mufica; but its appearance is very various. 

The madrepora is generally defcribed ; but here we begin 
to lofe our author’s affiflance: a few fpecies are only particu- 
larly mentioned. He tells us, that Rumphius and Imperatus 
had clearly perceived the animal nature of the madrepore, 
and that their difcoveries were afterwards confirmed by Dr. 


-Peyfonel. 


The genus alcyonium our author has more accurately de- 
fined, and circumfcribed within narrower limits. Many {pecies, 
ufually referred to it, are, with more propriety, arranged 
under other heads. 

The laft genus is the fponge, whofe nature is yet little un- 
derftood, Mr. Ellis gave his opinion on their animal nature, 
ean in 
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in the fifty-fifth volume of the Philofophical Tranfaétions, 
but it has not been implicitly received. Natural hiftorians 
on the continent feem ftill to confider them as more nearly 


related to vegetables, and found their arguments on their 


a 





total want of irritability. We fufpeét, however, that Mr. 
Ellis’s opinion will be eftablifhed, and it is fupported by 
Linnzus and Pallas. But we may foon have occafion to re- 
fume the fubject. ’ 

Thefe are the fubje&ts of Mr. Ellis’s work, which deferves 
our praife. The plates we have already commended, and have 
only to add, that the different parts of the fmaller kinds are 
magnified and reprefented with great diftinétnefs, Of two 
plates, no explanation is faid to have been left, and the laf 
is not even mentioned by the editor. ‘The work would have 
been highly valuable, if completed ; and, in its prefent ftate, 
is a very ufeful and refpectable monument of the author’s 
fane. 





The Hiftory of Athens politically and philosophically canfidered. 
With the View to an Inveftigation of the immediate Caufes of 
Elevation, and of Decline, operative in a free and commercial 


State. By William Young, E/q. 4to. 155. in Boards. Robfon. 


S ites author of this work profeffes to have chofen his fub- 
jeQ from a confideration of the analogy it affords, in 
various points of view, to one moit interefting to a Britith 
reader ; and from an opinion that it is particularly well cal- 
culated for conveying political inftruétion to the inhabitants 
of this country. He who writes a volume under the influence 
of thefe impreffions, whatever may be the refult of his labour, 
feems entitled to the approbation of the public. Mr. Young’s 
defign is, in his own words, ¢ from the annals of men and 
things, ‘to extraét the fpirit of charaéter and event—with the 
narrative to interweave the moral, and thus in the hiftory en- 
folding its comment, to render each political leffon explicit 
and applicable.’ } 
In purfuing this plan, after an introduétory chapter, he takes 

a view of the population of Attica, and the progrefs of fociety. 


-He then traces the acceflion of the colonies to the original 


fettlement, recites the advantages thence arifing to. the com- 


‘munity, and gives a ihort defcription of the heroic age. In 


the fourth chapter the author treats of the kings and of 
the firft archons of Athens: “He obferves that fome writers 
have claffed the firll archons with the Athenian kings, from 
an opinion that a change took place in little more than the 


title ‘of: the fupreme magiftrate. 
| * Were 
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- © Were this the fact, ftill was the alteration of moment ; 
even in the moft enlightened ages what prefcriptive devotion 
hath been paid to mere words! how mach honour and authority 
have attended a title, even, when ufurped through the worft of 
crimes and meaneit of frauds? Are there none, even in a land 
of freedom and of fcience, whofe hearts yet acknowledge the 
hereditary and flavith prejudices of their forefathers, and who 
wou!d cancel their very bond of independency, and crouch for 
their all to fome idol name ?? 

Our author very juftly remarks, that a tranfition of title 
was not the only change introduced at the death of the patriot 
Codrus ; fince, according to Paufanias, the Medontidz received 
the fovereignty mach abridged of its former power, and were, 
ultimately accountable to the people for a juft and due exer- 
cife of the truitrepofed. What thefe reftrictions or qualifica- 
tions of power were, we are not told; but Mr. Young, with 
good reafon, thinks that they muft have been very confider- 
able, to have rendered the laft regulation of any effect. 

The next object of the author’s remarks 1s the legiflation 
of Solon. He obferves, that, in the opinion of Ariftotle, the 
commonwealth of Solon was a compound of three feveral forms 
of government: that, with regard to the council of Areopa- | 
gus, it partook of the nature of an oligarchy; in regulations 
of election for executive powers, of an ariftocracy ; and in 
the laft refort of juftice, a democracy. From this account our 
author infers, that Athens was by no means fimply that which 
we underftand by the word democracy; ‘ which (under the 
acceptation deducible from its etymology) never was a-confti- 
tation of government, but the perverfion of a conftitution of 
government.’ 

The fixth and feventh chapters are employed on the govern- 
ment of Pififtratus, and his two fons; in the latter of which 
we meet with fome obfervations on the celebrated connection 
of the old man and the young, in the perfons of Ariffogeiton 
and Harmodius. The fubfequent chapter treats of the expul- 
fion of the Pififtratide, and of the oftracifm; concerning 
which inftitution our author breaks forth into the following 
apoftrophe: ‘ what ingratitude, to profcribe the virtue that 
hath long laboured for the public weal! what folly, to banifh 
the man whofe abilities might be, as they have been, the fup- 
port of the ftate! what ill policy, to fend to foreign climes at 
once fo powerful a friend, and fo dangerous an enemy!’ To 
this, however, he fubjoins, in favour of the oftracif{m, that 
‘ It from time to time fnatched a-dangerous prop from their 
affairs, and bade the people awaken to their.own fupport and 
welfare ; it made men wary of pre-eminence, and often taking 

: B 4 fomewhat 
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fomewhat from the ever-growing matter of the executive. feale, 
anew balanced the commonwealth.’ It would require very 
forcible reafons, indeed, ‘to juftify a praGtice which is ecknow- 
leged to -have had its foundation in public ingratitude, folly, 
and ill policy. Had the oftracifm been employed only to rid 
the ftate of turbulent and afpiring citizens, and been entrufted 
with none but men who were*eminent for wifdom and inte- 
grity, it might; doubtlefs, on fome occafions, have greatly 
conduced to the public fafety: but direéted. as in Athens, 
by the caprices and prejudices of an uninformed and fickle 
multitude, it was, in reality, a pernicious engine of popular 
defpotifm and injuftice ; fubverfive of every noble exertion of 

atriotilm, and which involved, in one promifcucus fate, 
Poth the friends and enemies of their country, 

In the ninth and tenth chapters, we meet with Reflections 
on Government, the Energy of a newly formed Republic, 
Liberty, Colonies, and the Progrefs of Athens; and in the 
two fubfequent divifions of the work, Obfervations on the Firft 
and Second Perfian War; as in the chapter immediately fol- 
lowing, with an Account of the re-building of Athens, and 
the Confequences of the Perfian War. The fourteenth chap- 
ter prefents- us with Remarks on the Principles of Happinefs, 
national and private; on Conqueft; on the Acquifition and 
Power of Athens, The fifteenth treats of the Manners of the 
People, and of the State of the Public at the Clofe of the 
Perfian Wars. ‘The following extra&t from this part of the 


work affords proof of the induftry with which our author has 
condutted his inveftigation. 


‘ Thucydides, in his firft book, laments that in his time 
there was no writer but islinicus, who filled up, and that but 
curforily, the period of hiftory from’ the Perfian war to the 
times he undertook to perpetuate: this period of fifty years 
himfelf as curforily fills up, and Plutarch and Diodorus feem 
to have poffeffed few materials more than what Thucydides af- 
forded them ; for I place to little political account, the anec- 
dotes and apothegms of the former: yet in regard to external 
intercourfe, and to the immediate events which led to the ag- 
grandifement of Athens, the data of hiftory may fuffice to the 
purpofe of our enquiry :—but here I could have wifhed to reff, 
and to have followed our republic ftep by ftep, in its career of 
civil conduét, as well as of foreign enterprife ; for it is to the 
chara€teriftics of thefe times,——it is to this ftationary point to 
which confideration muft tevert,—-in fearch for the immediate 
¢aufes which accelerate the decline of the Atherian, and every 
other free ftate, when 'lapfed beyond that ‘pinnacle of fplendid 
elevation, whence ‘the defeént is rapid in proportion to the 
height of: freedom and force werigudy eee ats as a 
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Jand-mark in hiftory, fhould be rendered clear and confpa” 
cuous, as at once the eminence whence political fpeculation 
may fet forth with advantage, and the fcope to-which it may 
recur, when tracing back the courfe of republican diffolution 
from the vale of depravity and fervitude-——On thefe accounts 
the moft accurate and circumitantial inveftigation is now de- 
firable; but whatever regards domeftic manners and internal 
admitiftration in thefe diflant times, is elucidated by too cur- 
fory or too doubtful authorities: the vague allufions of Plate 
and Ariftotle, the brief remarks of the antiquarian Paufanius 
and geographer Strabo, and the hyperboles of the orators, and 

articularly of Ifocrates, and the funeral encomiatts (whofe 
bafinch it was to laud the paft and di/praife the prefent). afford 
data of enquiry fo impertect, or fo little to be confided in, 
that in eftimating the effect of progreflive wealth and dominion 
on the conftitunon of the commonwealth, and on the morals 
of the people of Athens, much is left to fpeculation ;—much is 
to be deduced from fuch trivial grounds of matter, or from 
fuch collateral matter as time hath left u- ; and all that becomes 
us is to be wary ;—and adapting general conclufions to the par- 
tial recital of an imperfect feries, that we connect each link of 
the chain, with the ftrifteft regard to political analogy and ex- 
perience.’ 


After a chapter, containing fome pertinent obfervations on 
the arts, comes the fecond book, which commences with the 
Adminiftration of Pericles, the Dominion of Athens, and the 
Peloponnefian War, to the Argive Alliance. The author next 
traces the progrefs and ufual confequences of navigation and 
commerce ; and afterwards the Sicilian enterprize, where he 
characterifes the leaders briefly, and in pointed terms. 


‘ Weakly as this expedition was determined on, fays he, yet 
more weak was the appointment of the three leaders of the ar- 
mament: Necias, a very dilatory, and very old man; Lama- 
chus, the Lepidus of the triumvirate; and Alcibiades the An- 
tony—equally voluptuous, equally brave, artful, and unprin- 
cipled : this laft man was yet a more improper obje& of choice 
on other accounts; previous to the embarkment he was charged 
with a crime that was even capita] ;—withouat pardon, without 
trial, or even a determined period of trial, the caufe on which 
his life was to depend was left undecided, and he was permitted 
to depart, diftrufted by, and diftrufting the citizens ; and at the 
head of a foldiery that to a man adored him. 

‘ Scarcely landed on the Sicilian fhore, Alcibiades was fum- 
moned to return and appear before the affembly, when all who 
might abet or fupport him were abfent from the judicature; 
but he was aware of the policy of his adverfaries, efcaped his 
condedtors, and fled to Sparta: thus did the Athenians truk 
this man with power, enter into all his views, and with a vaft 
and expenfive force give action to his defigns, and then ill-ufed 
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and turned him loofe in the bitternefs of difguit and difappoint- 
wment to betray their policy, to counteract their fchemes, and 
inftraét the enemy of what was meant, and what means to ac- 
complith it; what was ftrong, what weak, and where and how 
his country might be annoyed, and all its projeéts oppofed and 
baffled. He thewed the Spartans, that the Sicilians, if con- 
quered, muft be conquered from want of experience and una- 


‘nimity; that they had men fufficient, but that to make thefe 


men foldiers, and bring them properly to the field, they wanted 
fome trufty veteran officer to inftruct and lead them on :—he 
told the Spartans that their own troops might be more profit- 
ably employed in Greece ; that their frequent invafions of 
Attica had not hitherto been fo effective as they could with, 
bat that the reafon was obvioufly their omitting, their ftrangely 
omitting to fortify and fecure fome firong hold in a province, 
when they were mafters of it, and whence they might at lei- 
fure harrafs the country, intercept parties, and keep the capital 
itfelf in conftant alarm.’ 


In the third chapter the author continues the account of the 
Peloponnefian war, which 1s followed by the fubverfion of 
the commonwealth, and the eftablifhment of the oligarchy. 
He has avoided giving any general account of the oppreffion 
exercifed by the thirty tyrants, and only relates their profli- 
gacv in the inflance of Socrates, After a fhort view of the 
expedition of the ten thoufand, he proceeds to draw a com- 
parifon between the Commentaries of Xenophon and Ceafar, 
which, for the gratification of our readers, we fhall lay before 


them. 


¢ J mean not to enter into a minute enquiry, but rather as a 
key to fuch difquifition, obferve, that in the Latin work, we 
have the commentaries of a general, vefted with a legitimate 
cominand ; in the Greek, the Journal of an cfficer in fubor- 
dinate authority though of high eftimation: the fpeeches of 
the one are replete with imperatorial dignity ; of the other, 
delivered with the conciliatory arts of argument. and. conde- 
fcenfion: the oratory put into the mouth of others, is by either 
author happily introduced, and fuited to party and to circum- 
ftance ; with exception, however, to a fpeech of Cyrus, in the 
memoirs of Xenophon, who, though in queft of the defpotic 
crown of Perfia, is made to harangue for Greece and Jiberty. 
Accounts of the face of the country, of the charatters of the 
inhabitants, and even of very families, were collected and tranf- 


amitted to the great leader in chief; and thence from Czxefar we 


have a curious and, well-authenticated detail relative to the 
Gauls, the Britons, and every other enemy: Xenophon is fu- 


perficial with refpect to any peculiarities of the nations he pafled 


through, his mind was abforbed in the care of thofe under his 


command ; but thence we are better acquainted with the Greek 


army 
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army than with that of Cefar’s. Czfar’s attention was ever 
direéted to thofe he was to attack, to counteract, or to oppofe ; 
Xenophon’s, to thofe he was to conduct: Czfar is often cir- 
cumftantial, but never diffufe; Xenophon, were he lefs elo- 
quent, I fhould call prolix, without being particular. “Cefar 
ives the characters of men ina difplay of their actions and of 
their fpeeches ; it became not the dignity of the great Roman 
general to minutely difcriminate the private merits and deme- 
rits of an individual: —but Xenophon might properly defcant 
thereon, with the nice obfervation of a by-ftander, following 
the bent of philofophic enquiry: the charatter of Cyrus was 
indeed worthy the pen of Czfar, but a detail of the virtues of 
Proxenus and vices of Menon, were a more proper fubject for 
the more private writer: in his portraiture of thefe men, and 
of that of Clearchus, Xenophon hath difplayed the moft ner- 
vous and pointed eloquence ; the energy of which Is a fine 
contraft to the eafy rhetoric of thé fpeeches, and elegant fim- 
licity of diction in the narrative, which fo fingularly character- 


ife thefe moft beautiful memoirs. It may be obferved, that 


Xenophon hath in this work artfully inter{perfed every circum- 
ftance which might conduce to the giving a favourable idea of 
his own character ;—one Phalinus is introduced, deriding him 
for his virtue and philofophy ; his happy temper and modera- 
tion are hinted at in the obfervation, ‘* that he never had a 
difpute with any other captain but once, and that a trivial one 
with Cherifophus ;” the general idea of his bravery, his reli- 
gion, and his eloquence, is ftrongly marked throughout ; every 
fpeech himfelf makes (if I rightly remember) is evincive and 
affeGual : the certain Athenian called Xenophon, is thus in 
facceffion vefted with every accomplifhment, and through the 
well-wrought veil of modeft phrafe, is at length difcoverable 
the arrogance of a brave and virtuous, but vain man,’ 


The ninth chapter exhibits the reftoration of the common- 
wealth, the revival of her dominion, and the corruption which 
enfued from this fuccefs. ‘The author next forms an eftimate 
of the manners in the decline of the empire ; and this he has 
chofen to deduce from faét, analogy, and fpeculation, rather 
than from mere anecdote, or contemporary allegations and 
opinions. He afterwards treats of the focial war and its con- 
fequences ; with the remifs conduct of the Athenians in ob- 
viating the enterprizes of Philip of Macedon. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by reflections on demagogues, and a comparifon between 
the eloquence of Demofthenes and Cicero. 

We fhall now conclude our account of this Hiftory with a 
few obfervations on the plan and execution of the work. 

Mr. Young’s avowed object is to inveftigate the immediate 
caufes of elevation and decline, operative in a fret and com- 
mercial 
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mercial ‘ftate; but thefe have been Jong fince determined, 


by. the repeated experience of mankind. The rife and 


fall of Athens proceeded from the fame caufes which have 
operated in every other great ftate or empire from the be- 
ginning of the world. They univerfally mounted to grandeur 
by patriotifm and virtue ; and fell, in their turn, from the 
fatal effects of irrefiftible luxary and corruption. Admitting, 
however, that there were fome peculiarities in the fortune of 
Athens, yet the parallel between that republic and Great 
Britain feems not to be fufficiently clofe for the purpofe of 
political inftruétion. In the two mof effential points, the form 
of government, and local fituation, a great diverfity fubfifts. 
The principal circumftance common to both, is perhaps the 
opportunity afforded to demagogues of rendering themfelves 
confpicuous by eloquence in the legiflative affemblies ; and on 
this talent, which is ufeful or pernicious to the public, ac- 
cording to its application, the author has made fome pointed 
remarks. Highly laudable as we acknowledge Mr Young’s 
intentions to be, we do not expe from his -inveftigation either 
that intereft, or thofe falutary effects, which the ardor of 
hope, and the love of his country, may have taught him to 
imagine it might prodace. ‘To compenfate any difappoint- 
ment with refpect to-the ufefulnefs of the work, we with that 
the author had beftowed more pains towards rendering it pleaf- 
ing to the reader. But in this circumftance we think it 
defeftive. Mr. Young feems to have perufed, with attention, 
athe moft celebrated authors, ancient and modern, on the fcience 
of politics; particularly Ariftotle, Machiavel, and Mon- 
tefquieu ; and his obfervations, if not originally founded in 
their principles, are generally fupperted by their authority. 
An extenfive acquaintance with human nature is likewife per- 


¢eptible through the work. But when we acknowledge the 


author’s merits in thefe refpeéts, we have exhaufied the favour- 
able part of criticifm. His ftyle, though fometimes poignant, 
jis more often the reverfe both of perfpicuity and elegance. 
With a quaint mode of expreflion, unpolifhed, and even vul- 
gar, he occafionally mixes foreign idioms; and his language, 
which is at one time uncouth from its antiquity, at another is 
diflinguifhed by capricious, unneceflary, and fometimes un- 
grammatical innovation. 


Mathematical 
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Mathematical Tables ; containing Common, Huperbolic, and Lo- 

_giftic Logarithms. Alfo Sines, Tangents, Scants, and Verfed 
Sines, both Natural and Logarithmic. Together with feverald 
other Tables, ufeful in Mathematical Calculations. To which 
és prefixed, A large and original Hiftory of the Difcoveries and 
Writings relating to thofe SubjeG&s : with the complete Defcrip- 
tion and Ufe of the Tables. By Charles Hutton, LL. D. 
F.R.S. Profeffer of Mathematics in the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich. 8v0. 145. in Boards. Robinfons. 


A Corre&t edition of Logarithmic Tables. has long been 

' wanted ; and, from the known abilities and perfeverance 
of the prefent author, there is every reafon to expe that thofe 
before us may be fafely relied on. ‘This, however, time only 
can determine: a work which has been eight years in‘ com- 
pofing, would require a confiderable part of that time to-ex- 
amine it, in fuch a manner as would. enable us to give an 
exaét account of its merits; but if various trials, indifcrimi- 
nately taken, may be allowed fufficiént proofs of its accuracy, 
we do not hefitate to recommend thefe Tables as the moft 
complete of any now extant. 

Sherwin’s and Gardiner’s Tables have, for many years, been 
thought fufficiently correct to anfwer moft mathematical pur- 
pofes; but of thefe, the later editions have been conducted in 
fo negligent a manner, that only the one printed in 1742, and 
the Avignon edition of 1770, can be depended upon; and 
thefe, from the fcarcenefs of the copies, are now become very 
difficult to be obtained, and generally fell for a great increafe 
on the original price. 

.Thefe confiderations determined Dr. Hatton to undertake 
the prefent edition ; which he has greatly improved, both by 
a better arrdngement of the proportional parts in his Tables, 
and a more uniform @ifpofition of the’ whole; and alfo by 
prefixing an ample Introduétion to the work, Containing the 
Hiftory of Trigonometrical Tables from their earlieft date ; 
together with fome account of the moft diftinguifhed writers, 
both on the fubjects of trigonometry and logarithms, of which 
we fhall give a more particular account. 

This part of the work, confifting of one hundred and fe- 





“venty-fix pages, contains the Hiftory of Trigonometrical 


Tables ; the Hiftory of Logarithms, and the different Me- 
thods of conftructing them, as ufed by the inventors, or 
propofed by’ later mathematicians; with the various Ufes, 
both in plane and fpherical trigonometry, to which they can 
be applied.—The divifion of the. circle, as being the foun- 
dation of all trigonometrical calculations, is fir treated of ; 
and 
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and the following is an extract from the doctor’s account of 
this fubject. 

‘ The ancients performed their trigonometry by means of 
the chords of arcs, which, with the chords of their fupple- 
mental arcs, aid the conftant diameter, formed all fpecies of 
right-angled triangles. Beginning with the radius, and the 
arc whofe chord is equal to the radius, they divided them both 
into 60 equal parts, and-eftimated all other arcs and chords by 
thefe parts, namely, all arcs by 6oths of that, arc, and all 
chords by 6oths of its chord,.or the radius. At leat, this me- 
thod .is as old as the writings of Pcrolemy, who ufed the fexage- 
nary arithmetic for this divifion of chords and arcs, and for 
aftronomical purpofes. And this, by the bye, fhows the reafon 
why the whole circumference is divided into 360, or 6 times 
60 equal parts or degrees, the whole circumference being equal 
to 6 times the firit are whofe chord is equal to the radius: 
unlefs, perhaps, we are to feek for the divifion of the circle in 
the number of days in the year; for thus the ancient year, 
confifting of 360 days, the fun.or earth in each day defcribed 
the 360th part of the orbit; and thence might arife the method 
of dividing every circle into 360 parts’; and radius being equal 
to the chord of 60 of thofe parts, the fexagefimal divifion both 
of the radius and the parts might thence arile.’ 






_ That. the divifion of the circle into 360 parts derived its. 
origin from the latter caufe, viz. the divifion of the year into 
the fame number of days, feems the moft probable, fince, 
without taking this into confideration, no reafon can be af- 
figned why the fexagenary divifion fhould be preferred by the 
ancients before the centefimal, which, as proceeding by tens, 
would, for the eafe of calculation, moft naturally occur. But, 
fuppofing that the determination of the length of the vear, as 
is moft probable, preceded every other invention in mathema- 
tical fcience, it would naturally follow, as this was fuppofed, 
from the earlieft times *, to confift of f2 months, of 30 days 
each, that the ecliptic being divided into 460 parts by the 
fun’s daily motion, the circle by which it was reprefented 
would alfo, when aftronomical obfervations began to be made, 
be divided into 360 parts in like manner; and thence, from 
the hexagon being the molt fimple figure infcribed in a circle, 
the diviiion into 6th parts, of 60 each, would alfo follow. 

* The radius (Dr. Hutton obferves), has fince been decimally 
divided, but the fexagefimal divifions of the arc have continued 
in ufe to this day. Indeed our countrymen, Briggs and Gelli- 
brand, having a general diflike to all fexagenary ivifions, made 
an attempt at fome reformation of this cuftom, by dividing the’ 





* Mofes makes the length of the year to confit of 3odays in the time 
of Nuah. See Genefs vii. and viii. : ae 
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degrees of the arcs in their tables into centefms or hundredth 
parts; -inftead of. minutes or 60th parts. The fame was alfo 
recommended by Vieta, and others; and a decimal divifion of 
the whole quadrant might perhaps feon have followed, had it 
not been for the Tables of Vlacq, which came out a little after, 
toevery 10 feconds or 6th part of a minute. But the complete 
reformation would be to exprefs all arcs by their real lengths, 
namely, in equal parts of the radius.’ 

In the Philofophical Tranfaftions for 1784, the doftor has 
publifhed a paper on this fubje&t, in which he propofes to 
divide the arc of the quadrant into aliquot parts of the radius, 
which work, as we are here informed, is now in fome degree 
of forwardnefs, himfelf and feveral affiftants being clofely en- 
gaged in the execution of it. This method is certainly curious, 
and a table of the lengths of arcs in parts of the radius, will 
undoubtedly be an acceptable performance to mathematicians ; 
but too many difficulties feem to arife, for it ever to become 
of general ufe. Eftablifhed cuftoms, even when fhewn to be 
abfurd, are not eafily changed ;. and it requires a confiderable 
length of time, and a degree of improvement, which imme- 
diately forces the mind to acquiefce in its. propriety, before 
men can be induced to change their cuflomary method of 
fpeaking and thinking ; which muft be the cafe when, inftead 
of an angle of 45 degrees, we are to fay an angle of .785398 
(radius being 1000000) or for 30 degrees .523598. Nor will 
the prefent method of dividing mathematical inftruments, 
which, to agree with a table of this kind, muft be changed, 
be an inconfiderable obftacle in the way of fuch a divifion be- 
coming of general ufe. 

The remaining part of the hiftory of Trigonometrical Ta- 
bles confifts of an account of the various writers, and their 
works, who have made any confiderable improvements in this 
branch of fcience, from Menelaus and Ptolemy, down to the 
beginning of the feventeenth century, when fines, tangents, 
fecants, and verfed fines, were in common ufe, and the me- 
thod hitherto employed had received its utmoft improvement. 
After this follows an enumeration of the theorems by which 
the calculations were made, and the application of them to 
the computation of the Tables. The decimal divifion of the 
radius, and, indeed, decimal fra€tions themfelves, appear to 
have been firft introduced into trigonometry by John Maller 
(Regimontanus), and from that time they were gradually 
brought into ufe. Thefe fraflions, however, continued long 
to be denoted after the manner of vulgar fractions, by a-line 
drawn between tne numerator and denominator; but which 
laft was toon ouitted, and only the numerator fet down, with 
g a line 
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a line below it, Thus, it was firft 3125, then 312%, afs 
terwards, omitting the line, it became 31°95, and lattly 31, ,;. 
\OF Z1. 35 OF 31° 35, as may be traced in the works of Vieta, 
and others fince his time, grudielly down to the prefert cen- 
tury. 

The Hittory of Logarithms, which follows that of the Tie: 
gonometrical Tables, is. no lefs curious, thotigh, as it was 4 
late invention, which almott immediately advanced to perfec-’ 
tion, it affords lefs entertainment to the fpeculative mind than 
thofe branches of {cience which have been gtadually improv- 
ing for many‘ ages. The principles, indeed, upon which this 
invention was founded, appear to have been clearly known to 
the ancients; bat no veftizes can be traced of ary attempt to 
conftru& tables upon thofe principles, earlier than about the 
end of the fixteenth century. 

This invention, like all othérs of modern date, has been 
contefted. The fuperior honour conferred on an inventor, 
always excites, the envy of his contemporaries, and if they 
eatinot lay any claim to the invention themfelves, they con 
flantly endeavour to afcribe it to fome preceding writer, or 
attempt to diminifh the merits of the difcovery by exaggerat- 
ing the near approaches made to it by others, with whofe 
works, being fappofed to be-well acquainted, it is inferred, 
that he can juitly claim no more than the laborious tafk of 
improvement, the principles having been clearly ftated, and 
the rules pointed out by his predeceffors. : 

Such were the attempts to depreciate the iHuftrious Napier’ $ 
invention of logarithms ; and fuch were the feeble attacks’ ow 
the fuperior productions of Newton. But death, beyond 
which even envy feldom extends, having reduced them to the 
common fate of mortality ; ; and time, in which men’s judg- 
ments become cool and impartial, having obliterated all per- 
fonal prejudices, that fame, which was fo juftly merited, and 
fo fparingly beftowed on them-when living, is now; when it 
avails but little, conferred with indefinite liberality, 

Of thofe who have claimed the honour of inventing loga- 


rithms, of to whom it has been afcribed, Dr. Hatton gives _ 
the following account., 


« Longomontanus has, by fome, been faid to have invented 
logarithms: but this cannot well be fuppofed to have been 
much more than in idea, fince he never publifhed any thing of 
the kind, nor ever Jaid claim to the invention, though he lived 
thirty-three years after they were firft publifhed by Napier, as 
he died only in 1647, when they had been long known and re- 
ceived all over Europe. Some circumitances of this matter are, 
indeed, related by Wood, in his Athenz Oxonienfis, under the 
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article Briggs, on the authority of Oughtred and Wingate, 
viz. * That one Dr. Craig, a Scotchman, coming out of Dens 
mark into his own country, called upon Joh. Neper, baron of 
Marchetton, near Edinburgh, and told him, among other dif- 
coveries, of a new invention in Denmark (by Longomontanus, 
as it is faid), to fave the tedious multiplication and divifion in 
aftronomical calculations. Neper being folicitous to know far 
ther of him concerning this method, he could give no other 
account of it, than that it was by proportional numbers: which 
hint, Neper taking, he defired him at his return to call upon 
him again. Craig, after fome weeks had paffed, did fo, and 
Neper then fhowed him a rude draught of that he called Canon 
Mirabilis Logarithmorum. Which draught, with fome alter- 
ations, he printing in 1614, it came forthwith into the hands 
of Will. Oughtred, from whom the relation of this matter 
came.” : 

‘ Kepler alfo fays, that one Jufte Burge, affiftant aftronomer 
to the landgrave of Heffé, invented, or projected, logarithms, 
long before Neper did, but that they had never come abroad, 
on account of the great refervednefs of the author with regard 
to his own compofitions. Burge is alfo faid to have computed 
a table of ‘natural figns for every to fecants. 

¢ But whatever may have been faid or conjectured concerning 
any thing that may have been done by others, it is certain that 
the world is indebted for the firft publication of logarithms to 
John Napier, or Nepair, or in Latin, Neper (Neperus) baron 
of Marchefton, or Markinfton, in Scotland, who died the 3d 
of April, 1618, at the age of fixty-feven years. Baron Napier 
added confiderable improvements to trigonometry ; and the 
frequent numerical computations he performed in this branch, 
gave occafion to’ his invention of logarithms, in order to fave 
part of the trouble attending thefe calculations ; and for thefe 
reafons he adapted his tables to trigonometrical ufes. 

‘ This difcovery he publifhed in 1614, in his book, entitled, 
Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Defcriptio, referving the con- 
ftruction of the numbers till the fenfe of the learned concern- 
ing his invention fhould be known. And, excepting the con- 
ftruGtion, this is a perfeét work on this kind of logarithms, 
containing, in effect, the logarithms of all numbers, and the 
Jogarithmic fines, tangents, and fecants, for every minute’ of 
the quadrant, as alfo his defcription and ufe of logarithms.’ 
ie [To be continued. | 


— Sin 


A Treatise on the Afthma. By Thomas Withers, M. D. Phyfician 
' to the York Counity-Hofpital. 8vo. 5s. in Boards. Robinfons. 


ps is an old building, with a modern front and fafhion- 
able ornaments: in other words, it is the valuable 
work of Floyer, with explanations from the modern nervous 
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pathology. Dr. Withers, in his former works, adhered fo 
clofely to his mafter’s precepts, almoft to his words, that we 
did not expect any thing new. We hoped, indeed, that ex- 
perience might have opened fources of enquiry, which his 
unwearied diligence would have purfued ; but the little which 
is his own, is not of the beft kind. The account of the 
‘afthma, as may be expected, when we confider the fources, is 
clear, intelligible, and judicious: the cafes are fometimes un= 
meceffarily minute, at others imperfect; they are in general 
very trifling, and the effeé&ts of remedies unreafonably exag- 
gerated. We fhall give a fhort inftance of our author’s talents 
in enlarging, of magnifying trifles into importance, and his 
methods of quotation. The following paflages are deligned 
only to fhew that warm rooms are prejudicial. © 

* The learned Gaubius, when {peaking of the hurtful qua- 
lities of the atmofphere, points out, in a mafterly manner, this . 
important truth. He obferves, that warm air is not only very 
injurious to the nervous fyftem, the ftomach and bowels, and 
the organs fecreting the bile, but alfo to the lungs, whofe func- 
tions ‘it difturbs in various refpedts. Van Sweiten, the able 
commentator of the great Boerhaave, labours to convince man- 
kind of the fame important fact, ‘The late eminent Dr. Gre- 
gory (whofe name I fhall always mention with the deepeft fen- 
timents of efteem and refpect) fpoke warmly, in his _public 
leétures, on this fubject. I haveoften heard him argue againit 
the abufe of heat in a manner which carried the ftrongeit con- 
viction along with it; for when the mind is thoroughly cone 
vinced by facts and observations, it generally imparts. its fenti- 
ments to another with energy and perfpicuity. Dr. Whytt, a 
late eminent profeffor of medicine at the univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, was fully of this opinion. Dr. Cullen, likewife, whofe 
mottrextenfive genius, long experience, and unwearied induftry, 
juftly entitle him to the higheft honors of his.profefiion, is of 
the fame way of thinking, and confiders artificial heat, when 
applied too freely to the body, as being very injurious to the 
lungs, as well as to the whole conftitution.’ 

Again, 

‘In my attendance at the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, 
and at Ste Thomas’s Hofpital in London, and in my_priyate 
practice, as well as that in the York County Hofpital, I have 
met with many afthmatical patients, and as an undifputable 
fact I affert it, that far the greateft number of them confeffed 
that they were always fond of a good fire, a warm room, much 
cloathing, and a warm bed, in confequence. of which, cold, 
damp, and changeable weather affected them moft feverely.? 

Alas! if thefe are fins, who is blamelefs >— We plead guilty : 
‘it is a melancholy truth, that a good fire, a warm room, and 
‘a warm bed, are among the peaeeal luxuries. It is a pleafing 
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refle&tion, whatever becomes of our author’s theory, that the 
afthma is not a very general difeafe. 

Among the occafional caufes of afthma, we are informed 
that fome fmells are pernicious. Some of thefe, as eflluvia, 
are fo, but not in confequence of their impreflion on the ol- 
factory nerves. Gunpowder has given an afthmatic fit to more 
than the old woman and cookmaid, immortalized in thefe 
pages. In general Dr. Withers, though he has properly di- 
itinguifhed afthma from other pulmonary complaints, has eng 
merated the pre-dilpofing and occafional clauies of the whole 
clafs. ‘his has been already exemplified in the cafe of heat; 
it appears more ftrongly in the other caufes, particularly when 
he arranges ‘ fhouting, and all ftrong exertions of voice’ among 
them. He proves, that thefe may produce confumptions, but 
not afthmas. This is the very effence of trifling. 

The author has not forgotten his college-trick of forming 
indications, and he has not neglected one of his tutor’s me- 
thods of immediately deferting them. He has ufed Dr. Gre- 
gory’s own words, when he explains the propriety of this 
plan. 

in examining particular remedies, his direétions are fo dif- 
fufe, that we yt a practitioner, who confulted only Dr. 
Withers’ work, would be frequently at a lofs to find the cafes 
adapted to each, among the variety of reftrictions and excep- 
tions. The utility of bleeding, in particular, an uncertain 
4nd precarious remedy, except in very particular cafes, or to 
prevent any bad confequences from a violent fit, is difcovered 
‘with great difficulty. With refpedt to his recommendation of 
opiates, we think our author miftaken. The pureft fpafmodic 
afthma is terminated by expettoration ; and, by this difcharge, 
it is moft completely removed. We have always found that 
opium, in the beft circumftances, relieves the immediate fymp- 
toms, merely that they may foon return with increafed force ; 
for no remiffion can be depended on, unlefs followed by free 
expectoration, Dr. Floyer was afraid of opiates without the 
addition of acids. 

The chief novelty in this work is the recommendation of 
the flowers of zinc. Dr. Withers thinks he has often fuc- 
ceeded with this remedy. We believe him; for every medi- 
cine which produces a naufea, facilitates expeftoration. The 
account is introduced with great pomp, as may be expected 
from the fpecimens we have already adduced. —But let us ex- 
amine the faéts, 

The firft cafe was that of a man with a catarrhus feniflis and 
afthma. He was twenty-four days in the hofpital before he 
had an afthmatic attack, He then had one of no great vio- 
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lence, and after it was gone, he took the flor. zinci from twelve 
to twenty grains. He was not fick with it, but remained af- 
terwards twenty-one days in the houfe, and was difmiffed cured. 
He could-not have expeéted a-return in this period, and his 
other complaints were cured by the warm houfe, warm bed, and 
perhaps a better diet than ufual:—thefe pernicious luxuries, 
which {till cure one half of the chronic difeafes of hofpitals. 

The fecond patient was twenty-two days in the houfe before 
ger attack, with complaints of the catarrhal kind. She was fick 
with the medicine, and recovered, that is, fhe had no return 
for thirty-eight days. We are feldom told of the z/xal in- 
tervals. | : 

In the next patient, ficknefs is not mentioned. The cafe 


is doubtfully related ; but the feems to have been two months 


in the hofpital before fhe had a true afthmatic attack, and 
before fhe took the flor. zinci. She remained there but one 
month after it. 

The fubfequent cafe is very obfcurely related. That which 
follows is of little confequence: it is not an afthma, and we 
fufpect that in other cafes the afthmatic fits are exaggerated, 


This is a hydrothorax, and the difeafe was conquered before 


the zinc was taken; at leaft as much as medicine probably 


‘could conquer it. ‘Thefe are the five firft cafes. 


It is needlefs to purfue our author farther. In genera] we 
find, that where the cafe was afthmatic, it was feldom relieved 
except when the medicine produced a naufea. - When com- 


plicated with other complaints, and other remedies were em-— 


ployed, we ought not to attribute the cure to the flowers of 
zinc. We perceive the author employs the opiates freely, and 


not always with advantage. The clinical remarks, at the 


end of each cafe, are very minute ; and this may be expected, 


-when we inform the reader that, exterided as the treatife on 
_afthma is, it fills little more than one fourth of the volume. 


We may compliment Dr. Withers on his attention and in- 
duftry ; but we do not think that he has.added to our know- 
ledge on this difeafe, or to the ftock of medical fcience in 
general. 





An Effay on the Inveftigation of the Firft Principles of Nature: 
together with the Application thereof to folve the Phenomena 
of the Phyfical Syftem. Part II. By Felix O’Gallagher. 8v0. 
gs. in Boards, Murray. 


]N our Fifty-cighth Volume, p. 345, we examined the Firft 
Part of this ‘ new philofophical theory.? We then found 


. the author fo little acquainted with the fats which fhould be 
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the foundation of every fyftem, that we charitably hoped our 
labours would not be mifemployed in pointing out His errors : 
at leaft it was probable that we might lead him again to ex- 
amine the fubjeét, and delay, if not prevent, the future pub- 
lication. From the rapid appearance of this volume,.we foon 
perceived that our remonftrances could have had no effect : the 
perufal of this Second Part of his Effay convinced us that the 
author was bewildered in ten-fold error, But we muft be more 
particular. 4 

In-this volume he informs us, that ‘ the Nature and Fuel 
of the Sun are phyfically inveftigated ; the real Principle of 
Cold and Darknefs affigned ; the Nature and Motion of the 
Comets explained ; the material Caufes of Planetary Motions 
exhibited ; the Tenet of Attraction difcuffed and reétified ; 
and the Phenomena of Eleéricity, Gravity, and Cohefion, 
folved by the mechanical agency of two material Principles, 
which actuate the Univerfe, and produce all the Operations 
of Nature.’ . Thefe are fpecious promifes; but ‘ the ‘kill in 
the performance lies ;? and this we fhall next examine. 

In the firit fe&lion, Mr. O’Gallagher attempts to fhew the 
neceflity of fuel for the fun, the qualities of fuch fuel, and 
that comets are not adequate to, or deftined for the purpofe. 
That the fun muft be a luminous body, of a fiery nature, 
endued with its own native heat and light, our author thinks 
he has formerly proved. Indeed flight arguments are neceflary 
for this purpofe, becaufe we know too little of the fubje& 
either to afliit or controvert them. The leffer philofophers, in 
treating of it, have feldom been able to lofe fight of a com- 
mon fire, and have drawn all their reafoning from it: our 
‘author finks lower in the bathos, and draws all his illuftra- 
tions from a candle; fo that his lucubrations may be truly 
faid to ‘ {mell of the Jamp.’ 

‘ Hence we may judge of the operations. of a permanent 
flame, which may hereafter illuftrate the nature of the fun, 
This flame, that of a candle for inftance, is farrounded on all 
fides by a vault it moulds for itfelf in the ambient air, whofe 
preflure confines, and whofe fpirit enlivens the embofomed 
flame. In this aerial furnace the flame affimilates the tallow or. 
fuel to its own form, and then fublimates it to the effential 
purity and extreme attenuity of light. But fhould not thefe 
exertions to transform its fuel diminifh its torrifying power, 
and abate its expanfive force? they certainly do; otherwife 
why fhould gunpowder be fo rapidly vet intoflame, while 
the confumption of a candle is fo flow and gradual ? the differ- 
ence arifes from the nature of the fuel; for the preffure and 
enlivening {pirit of the air are common to both: the candle, 
though fuel, is not ¢afily transformed as the powder, which 
ae being, 
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being, as we have faid, ready digefted for flame, is no reftraint 
upon the expanfive vigour or confuming power of fire: but fuel 
of difficult digeflion will not yield muchdight or heat ; becaule 
the expanfive vigour, which fhould fend forth both, is em- 
ployed and fpent in transformation.’ 


This author does not even know the caufe of the rapid 
kindling of gunpowder: he does not know that the firing of 
the different grains, though rapid, is firll in fuccefiion: he 
is ignorant of the caufe of the conical fhape of the flame 
of a candle, and is afterwards obliged to form an atmofpherg 
for the fun, becaufe he fees no other caufe to prevent its flam- 
ing like a candle. 

His next ftep is equally trifling, and vinaiia erroneous. 
* Fuel of eafy digeition,’ befides its ‘ fuel nature, which con- 
fifts in an un€tuous bituminous fubflance, (a philofopher would 
have faid infiammable nature; but this, we are told, is ‘ new 
philofophy’) muft be dry :’ we allow it; but it muft be * black’ 
alfo, for all fubftances, he informs us, turn black before 
they burn, We with, in his experiments, he may not have 
blackened them with his lamp. This part, in the fubfequent 
fe&tions, is of great confequence, fo that we muf not flightly 
pafs it over; but we fhall bring one fact only in oppofition. 
Are you acquainted with phofphorus, fir? we fufpect not, 
becaufe you have not mentioned it, or hinted at the opinion 
of the fun confifting of phofphoric light only ; but we muft 
inform you, that no inflammable fubftance flames fo rapidly, 
and with fo much heat, as this peculiar concrete. It exceeds 
gunpowder in its heat, as much as the gunpowder exceeds in 
its force the lamp which has filled your imagination fo much, 
that, like Shakfpeare, you fpeak only of the * lamp of heaven.’ 
Phofphorus, however, is not black; and, in the flight heat 
which it requires for inflammation, does not turn black. 
It is of an amber colour, foméwhat like what you feem to 
have obferved in the comets: it is a lofs to your theory that 
you had not knewn this; for, if comets are of an amber co- 
Jour, and are ready to flame immediately on falling into the 
fun; if, too, phofphorus is like amber, verging fomewhat to 
a red, the comets might each be one great phofphoric mafs, 
ahd the whole theory would be changed, the obje&ions would 
be removed, and they would then he capable of fupporting 
this great candle ; and we really do nct think it more impro- 
bable that a.comet fhould be a mafs of phofphorus than one 
of amber, Start not, gentle reader! for to. this complexion 
* thou muft come,’ if thou wilt follow Mr. Fehx O’Gallagher 
ia his fire-new fyftem. Fuel, befides ita blackuefs, muft not 
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be denfe, and its inflammation is. affifted by a flight heat; fo 
is the inflammation of phofphorus. 


‘ Thefe qualities, therefore, fhould be the charagteriftics of 
comets, were they defigned by the Creator as fuel for the fun, 
to preferve his light, heat, vigour, and magnitude. They 
ought, like our coal, to be black, for the abiorption and re- 
tention of the folar light and heat, which would warm and agi- 
tate their combuftible matters, and thus banith that humid at- 
mofphere they are fuppofed to collect and bring with them from 
the frigid regions of aphelion, which would otherwife dam] 
the folar fame. ‘Their accefs alfo, for this purpofe, fhould be 
flow and gradual, and not fo rapid as their motion is obferved in 
perihelion. Neverthelefs, their colour is xot black, but of a 
dufky bright or golden hue, like amber, which is a bituminous 
combuitible matter, lighter and lefs denfe than coal, and, 
therefore, I apprehend, more quickly confumed. If comets 
then were the only fuel defiined to fupport she fun, deing at the 
Jame time, as we muit conclude from appearance and analogy, 

(for fanciful hypothefes are uot to be admitted) bodies of amber, (a 
quick tranfient fuel) they fhould be more numerous than the 
ftars. The fun would require more than one for his say watte, 
according to what we experience in a candle or fire; for the 
latter will burn each day more than its bulk of coals, and the 
former will confume a quantity of sallow far exceeding the fize 
ef its blaze.’ 


A’ we have’ exhaufted the candle, and, as even the vapour 
will * not lead a diftant flame to the fmoaking wick,’ we ar- 
riye at an allufion of far greater importance, gives one of 
the greateft, the kitchen fire. 

* But to obviate an objection, let us fuppofe, With the com- 
mon cpinion, comets to be the moft denfe and durablé matter 
in nature; fo that the few we fee are fuflicient for the! fun’s 
prefervation. In this cafe they would be a fuel very improper 
tor the fun, as his expanfive vigour {pent, according: to fore- 

- going remarks, in diffolving the fubborn mafs, could diffufe 
neither light nor heat in any abundance; particularly on the 
arrival of a new comet, vegetables and animals mutt perifh for 
want of heat; for we find vait difference between the heat a 
fire affards when coals are jult thrown on, and after the coals 
have kindled ; it is at firft dark and feeble, afterwards bright 
and {trong ; and its latter ftate of vigour fcarcely laft twenty 
times longer than the weak nafcent fiate of its growing heat 
and flame. A comet, therefore, of fuch denfity as to ferve the 
fun for twenty, fixty, or an hundred years, fhould certainly 
render him dufky and defective for two, three, or ten years, 
‘before he could .refume his ufual firength and fplendour. This 
fhould be the cafe, particularly as they come with fuch rapidity 
from aphelion, charged with cold and moifture. Nor fhould 
_the want of hea,and light, enue induced by a mew comet, be 
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partial or temporary, like that arifing, from intervening clouds 
or F freezing winds; for the whole earth fhould be deprived of 
‘the fan’s enlivening heat and benign influence, not for a month 
or feafon, but for years together.’ 


Now, fir, as you feem to be 2 mathematician, and are, 
perhaps, fomewhat of an aftronomer, calculate the diameter 
of a comet; take your telefcope, with its micrometer, and 


meafure the dark {pots in the fun (there is now a pretty large — 


one on the eaftern limb) ; compare the refults, and tell us 
what becomes of your fine-fpun theory, and your animated 
declamatory peroration, which, to fpare your-bluthes, we have 
not tranfcribed. 

Our author next examines into the nature and compofition 
of the fun. Its great heat, -he thinks, is accompanie ed by an 
expanfive force, which is reprefled by a medium, whofe com- 
preflive force is i:smenfe. We are told too that nothing but 
liquid flame can emit heat and light; that it is the elaftic 
matter of a body that turns to light, and that this luminous 
matter muft be the moft refined and exalted of all fluids which 
we are acquainted with, ‘The expanfive vigour muft be alfo in 
proportion to the emanations, and, of courfe, to the required 
fupply. 

Thefe are confeétaries from the author’s obfervations on 
candles, lamps, kitchen fires, and tea-kettles. We beg par- 
don for giving fuch a ludicrous name to Papin’s digefter ; but 
a tea-kettle would have illuftrated the fubje& equally well. 
They are, however, poftulates for his future reafoning. He 
queftions whether the atmofphere, which comprefles the ex- 
panfive force, may not in reality be this fought-for fuel ; and 
it appears ‘that this is really his opinion ; but, as he has not 
enguired into the fource of this pabulum,. we fear that the 
queftion is only transferred. 

- The corre&tions of Newton, which’ he promifes in the title 
of this fegtion, relate to the eleventh quere, at the end of the 
optics, where he fuggefts, with great propriety, that the fun 
and fixed ftars may be great bodies, vehemently hot, whofe 
heat is preferved by their greatnefs, and the mutual aétions 
and re-a¢tions between them and the light which they emit ; 
while the volatility of the parts is reprefied either by their 
fixity, or their heavy atmofpheres. Thefe are the diftates of 
reafon and judgment; but unfortunately Newton ufed the 
term § great earths.’ The little chemiftry of our author took 
the alarm. He ran to Boerhaave, and foutd a defcription of 
Vilette’s {peculum, and its wonderful powers, The fun, fays 
he, in that cafe muft be glafs, for every thing is turned to 
slats 3 in the fpeculum ; and ‘ have any bodes been yet — 
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vered fo hard, fo impervious to fire, or lefs combuftible than 
ftones, metals, marble, porphyry, crucibles, and fire-ftones ?? 
Now, fince light is flame, and the greateft. heat arifes from 
flame ; fince glafs alfo does not flame, the fun cannot be glafs, 
We need not ftay to tell him that Vilette’s fpeculum has been 
greatly improved, and rendered more powerful, but that fome 


ftones and fome metallic fubftances flill refitt its effe&s: we 


need not mention that fire ftones are only old lavas, which al- 
ready approach nearly in their nature to glafs, becaufe they 
have been already melted ; and that at beft he argues ab igno- 
santia, and rafhly fuppofes that becaufe he knows no ftones, 
&c. not vitrefcible, there really are none. - We fhall not en- 
large on all this, but fend him to a glafs-houfe, to fee the 
metal in fafion. We hope he is not at'a great diftance ; but, 
if it would have prevented this publication, and the ungrate- 
ful tafk of detecting errors, we would have willingty'' contri- 
buted to his journey, to have cleared the * vifual ray.’ 

In the next fection he continues the fubject, and illuftrates 
the fituation and mode of communication of ‘this folar pa- 
bulum. There is a precious bit of chemiftry, worth com- 
municating, to prove the neceflity of fuel. ; 

‘It is well known, that a bit of antimony or red lead, placed 
in the focus of a mirror, will, in a moment, increafe in weight 
by ¢ This addition of weight proceeds, according to the opi- 
nion of philofophers, from its having gained fo ‘much of the 
foiar matter ; for it cannot proceed from air, as the effect will be 
the fame if the focus be direéted into an exhauited receiver. 
Now if the fun, at this diftance, fuffers in one moment fuch a 
lofs of fubitance by a {mall beam of his light, how much fhould 
he have Jott by the fame beam. in the ipace of a year?’ 


When we arrive at the nature and mode of communication 
of this fuel, we again come to our fires and candies. We 
need not go over the intermediate iteps, but fhall proceed at 
once to the conclufion. 


‘ No flame can fubfift without air, for however ftrong and 
lively before, it will initantly extinguifh in vacuo, If, there- 
fore, analogy be a rule which all philofophers mutt obferve ; 
if no celebrity can authorife a philofopher to depart from uni- 
verfal obfervation, and obtrude on the world arbitrary notions ; 
if nature be fimple and like unto herfelf, the fun and the flars 


cannot fubfift in a vacuum, but, like every other luminary and 


fire in nature, muft be fupported and enlivened by the perpetual 
inflax of an ambient fluid. This fluid, from the preffure of 
its more remote and denfe parts, muit flow equally on all fides 
with a centripetal force into the fun ; and in its ingrefs into 
that great furnace-of nature, undergo all the operations of di- 
gcfion and transformation mentioned in the beginning of this. 

lecture, 
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Je&ture, until it be perfeétly fublimated at the centre. Here 
the transformed fpecies meeting from ail fides in conflié, re- 
verberates to the furface with centrifugal and unimmaginable 
ee thence iffues forth on all fides in a fpherical flood of 
ight.” 

Now we have lighted up the fun, we muft only provide 
againft its extinétion; but here the author fails, The vat 
{pace gives him air or pabulum enough ; but vaft as it is, it 
muft at laft be at an end. ‘The author, however, eludes the 
difficulty in one fhort fentence. 


_ * Thefe infufions of celeftial matter the luminary repays by 
emanations of light, which emanations the body of alimental 
matter aflfimilates anew to its own form and nature.’ 

The analogy is taken from an ox eating grafs, and return- 
ing a manure for future herbage: it illuflrates and confirms 
this opinion with.our author’s ufual clearnefs and force. 

Mr. O’Gallagher cannot leave a fubje& which candles have 
fo much illuftrated, without fome notice of the candlefticks. 
It would be ungrateful to forget the fupports of what has fo 
much fupported his theory, He eludes this difficulty alfo 
eafily: he has eluded many greater. A ‘ rocket (fays he), 
whea fired, foots forward by the re-adion of the air againft 
the flame which it emits; fo that if two rockets were joined 
together vertically, they would remain at reft.’ We fuppofe 
the author means line-rockets ; for every other infallibly falls 


-to the ground ; and he has next only to enquire into the na- 


ture of the line, and its mode of fufpenfion. We beg that, 
in the next edition, he will fupply this defect: we will attend 
to it for this purpofe. . 

We have now gone through one Effay with fome pleafantry, 


‘becaufe in no other mode could we fubmit to a tak of this 
~kind; and, in no other mannér could our readers have fol- 
‘Towed us. We fhall proceed no farther; for, having given:a 


general analyfis of the firft volume, we thought that we fhould 
convey a more perfed& idea of the whole, by examining, par- 


ticularly, a fingle part. If it has drawn us too far, we mut 


plead, in our excufe, the danger of plaufible promifes, and 


‘pompous affertions. The great objeét of our Journal is to 


guard the public againfl their effeéts ; and we cannot faltil it 
effectually, without en'aiging a little on the contents. 

We are always forry to condemn what may have coft an an- 
thor fome trouble, and have been attempted with a good de- 
fign; but ours is the tribunal of juftice, and we endeavour to 
difpenfe it impartially : the appeal from us is to the public, 


. to whom we muit now leave thefe volumes. 


Hiftcrigal 
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Fiiforical and Critical Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
‘ M. de Voltaire. 8v0. 55. in Boards. Robinfons. 


“Pp HESE: in the French ftyle, are Memoirs pour fervir a la 

vie de Voltaire, rather than a finifhed biographical work, 
It is a kind of literary cento, whofe feparate parts are not al- 
ways well chofen, and of unequal merit. The anecdotes re- 
lating to Voltaire are generally thofe which have been retailed 
in various authors, in the different journals and coffee-houfes, 
not only of Paris but of many parts of Earope. The Me- 
moirs are, however, faid to have been collected by * three men 
of letters, all well informed, who make no pretenfions except 
to truth and fimplicity ; and who relate the good and ill they 
know with equal candour.’ This, perhaps, is more near to truth 
than the editor fufpeéts; and we are led to wifh, that they had 
more carefully examined their fources, and not felected an ace 
count of Voltaire’s difpute with J. B. Roufleau, from a detail 
written by himfelf, or at leaft under his own infpection. J. B. 
Rouffeau (a very different perfon from Jean Jacques Rouffeau) 
was probably haughty and capricious; but the circumftances of 
the quarrel are related undet too evident a biafs in favour of 
his antagonift. ‘This partiality is, in fome paflages, corrected 
by the traiflator, in his notes. In the memoirs of a life, we 
fhould have expected alfo more than one account of an event 
which has been related in fo many different ways, viz. the 
death of Voltaire, and his conduét previous to that awful mo- 
ment. Too much ftrefs has, however, been laid on circume- 
ftances of this kind: religion can gain little from the condu& 
of thofe whofe mind difeafe has enfeebled, and whofe reafon 
it has partly deftroyed. The relation, in this volume, is by 
a prieft who faw him but feldom. 

In general, the traits of Voltaire’s character are indeed ex- 
amined with care, and judged with rigid equity ; but the 
pernicious tendency of his works is not always pointed out with 
any anxious attention. It would have been no ufelefs tafk to 
have examined his real opinions, and to have diftinguifhed 
them from thofe paradoxes, the play- things of the moment, 
which every man of genius occafionally affumes and defends, 
but which every man of judgment takes an opportunity to 
difavow.—In the firft part of the volume we find nothing 
very interefting which was not before generally known; for 
the literary difputes at Paris, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, we could have refigned without regret. We fhall, how- 
ever, enlarge a little on fome of the contents of this mifcellas 
neous collections. 


Vol- 
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* Voltaire, like all other young men, “it feems, was once in 
love: we find few marks of a tender feeling heart, of a ge- 
nuine.and ardent paftion in his works. The following paffage 
may perhaps explain the difficulty. Voltaire faw Pimpette, 
the youngeft daughter of madame de Noyer, at the Hague 
when he attended the marquis'de Chateauneuf, ambaflador” 
to the ftates-general, as a page. He loved her, and purpofed 
to elope with her to Paris, but was prevented by the vigilance 
of the ambaffador and her mother. Madame Noyer is faid to 
have been the author of five or fix volumes of prolix fatirical 
letters. 

‘ All thefe particulars are to be found in the letters of M. de 
Voltaire to mademoifelle du Noyer, which her mother inter- 
cepted, and caufed to be printed with her own, This proceed- 
ing, not very delicate, was the caufe of much uneafinefs, at 
the time, to M.de Voltaire, and he never admitted thefe love 
_ letters into any collection of his works. In this he was right, 
for they are certainly juvenile, or, as fome would fay, puerile 
produdtions. They no where exhibit the pathetic and moving 
language of Zara and Alzira. The ftyle is fimple, and even 
‘bordering on frigidity. The lover appears to have been in- 
fpired with but a languid paffion. As to his miftrefs, a fortu- 
nate marriage enabled her to Jead a much happier life than fhe 
could have done in a foreign country, along with a mother of 
fo fingular a finguiar a character and difagreeable a temper. 
The connexion between the two lovers terminated in a lafting 
efteem and friendfhip, of which M. de Voltaire gave many 
proofs to mademoifelle du Noyer, after fhe became. madame 
Winterfeld. His enemies, in- relating this adventure, have 
firangely mifreprefented it’ 


The early pieces of Voltaire are tranflated into profe, or 
into literal blank verfe, though fometimes, in a few fhort 
quotations, we perceive attempts at poetry and rhyme; but 
thefe are feldom very fuccefsful. This method of rendering 
jeux d’efprit, which have only fpirit and elegance to recom- 
mend them, is unpleafing ; and we are furprifed at it in a 
tranflator, who could render the following paflage into Eng- 
lith. ‘ Ic may be‘faid, that poetry tranflated into profe is not 
really tranflated : the principal idea may be exact, but the ac- 
cefflory muft be wanting.’ The tranflator’s choice is lefs de- 
fenfible, and its effects more-difagreeable, fince, of many paf- 
fages thus coldly rendered, we have animated poetical tranfla- 
tions already in our own language. 

The difpute with Roufieau is the means of introducing the 
Life of that author, probably in the words of Voltaire him- 
felf; it is rather extended too far, and is not always intereft- 

| ing. 
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ing. It prefents us with an unpleafing picture of human 
nature, either in the perfon of Rouffeau, or his calumniator,. 
under the guife of a biographer. The difpute with Mauper- 
tuis is coloured alfo by the fame deceitful pencil; and we 
know that the circumflances of Voltaire’s difgrace at Berlin. 
are unfairly related. The difpute between Voltaire and M. de 
Ja Beaumelle is taken from the account written by the latter. 

After his banifhment from Pruffia he could not with fafety 
return to France, on account of the many obnoxious works 
attributed to him, fome of which he afterwards owned; but 
he was fo complete a mafter of difliimulation, that it has been 
very difficult to afcertain the works which he really wrote. 
His vanity fometimes betrayed him : it is the failing of a little 
mind to be drawn out by praifes; and, by this artifice, his 
eager friends have been enabled often to detect him. They. 
gave a force, by their difcoveries, to reports, before unfub- 
ftantial as the paffing breath. On thefe accounts he retired to 
Geneva, to a feat called Les Delices. As his refidence there 
is lefs known, and his conduct, in this retreat, has beer lefs 
anxioufly fcrutinized than either at Paris, Berlin, or Ferney, 
we fhall fele&t an extract from this part of the work. 


‘ The fituation of this houfe was, during the fummer, .ex- 
tremely agreeable. M. de Voltaire wifhed for a winter refi- 
dence, and bought another near Laufanne, This new retreat 
was a delightful. {pot. ‘‘ There is not (fays he, ina letter to 
M. Darget) a finer profpe& in the world than that from my 
houfe. Figure to yourfelf fifteen windows in front; a lake 
twelve leagues long, prefenting itfelf to the eye, and another 
four or five in length; a terrace which commands the profpect 
of a hundred gardens, while, at the bottom of mine, the fame 
lake appears like a vaft mirror, beyond which we fee the fruit- 
ful fields of Savoy, overtopped by the Alps, that lift their 
heads to the fkies and form a prodigious amphitheatre. In one 
word, imagine a houfe in which ] feel no inconvenience, except 
from flies, during the moft rigorous winter; and which has 
been ornamented by madame Denis, with.all the :tafte of 
Parifian.” : 

* There was at that time a felect fociety of amiable ladies 
and refpectable gentlemen at Laufanne, who amufed themfelves 
by performing plays. M. de Voltaire and madame Denis, his 
niece, wifhed to partake of this entertainment. They were 
not fatisfied with merely inftructing the ators and aétrefles, but 

layed themfelves in feveral pieces, efpecially in ‘Zaire, in 
which they gained univerfal applaufe. The baron de Coreyon, 
lord of the Pays de Vaud, wrote to M. de Voltaire, after thie 
‘performance, and paid him a very flattering compliment. Tlie 
poet replied, on acard, ‘‘ Zaire and good old Lufignan are 
7 2 much 
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much obliged to the baron de Corevon. Such are the perfons 
they are ambitious to pleafe.”’ 


* Voltaire was not only ambitious to pleafe, bat fucceeded. 
He flattered both in verfe and profe, and rendereg- himfelf 
agreeable by fprightly fallies and ingenious compliments. Yet 
he preferred Les Delices to his houfe at Monrion, near Lau- 
fanne ; but did not long enjoy happinefs there, for he could 
only perform plays by ftealth, and could not reconcile himfelf 
to the perriwig-pated fellows of Geneva, for fo he ftyled the 
magiitrates, who interrupted his amufements. He treated the 
minifters with as little refpeét, calling them, in his fatirical 
verfes, buffoons in fhort cloaks; church fycophants, and preach- 
ers of ftolen fermons. This, in a great meafure, occafioned the 
troubles he met with there; but he concealed the true reafon, 
and rather chofe to attribute his not being able to enjey his 
feat at Les Delices to Jean Jaques Rouffeau.’ 

- After the execution of de la Barré, in the courfe of whofe 

trial the Philofophical Dictionary had been frequently men- 
tioned, Voltaire feared a fimilar fate, ‘The editor affures us, 
that he defigned to retire to the Pruffian dominions; and at 
Jaft endeavoured to fave himfelf, by publithing recantatians in 
every journal and newfpaper on the continent. ‘ This is not 
a doubtful anecdote (adds.he), I have in my poffeflion one of 
his letters, fent to the editor of a provincial paper, which has 
an extenfive fale both an-France and foreign countries.’ The 
duplicity of Voltaire’s condué& while at Ferney, in his inter- 
courfe with the curate, the bifhop of Anneci, and the capu- 
chins, is well related; but not branded with the mark of in- 
famy which his prophanenefs and infamous diffimulation fo 
juftly deferved. | 

We are, however, compenfated for thefe little defe&ts, by 
many accounts of Voltaire’s benevolence and attive zeal in 
the relief of diftrefs. ‘The hiftories of Calas and Sirven are 
well known; but there are many traits of charity and good- 
mefs of heart, which render Voltaire, in fpite of his imper- 
fettions, refpeGtable. At Ferney, he was the guardian angel 
of the poor, the afflifted, and the oppreffed. He procured a 
confirmation of the immunities of the province; eftablithed a 

rofitable manufacture, and enriched the territory by the moft 
durable advantages. ‘* A man fo various,’ may be traly faid 
to be * mankind’s epitome,’ deftined to fhew the world not 
only to what a defpicable ftate human nature may fink, but 
how high the may rife: indeed the atheift generally preferves 


the ftricteft morality, to give that weight to his opinions which 


they could not otherwife obtain ; and which, at laft, is. rather 


van adventitions appendage than either a part of, or a confe- 
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quence-from, them. The.means by-which Voltaire acquired 


_fums that enabled him to difplay his benevolence or his pa- 


triotifm, are next explained. 

The condué of Voltaire, with his bookfellers, which de- 
fervee a worfe epithet than cunning, is alfo' mentioned at fomé 
length. ‘Voltaire was not afamed to own, that he owed his 
fortune to the fale of his works: the editor agrees in thinking 
it no difgrace.. The following retort is worth preferving. 


‘<A foreign ambaflador having at his table a philofopher of 
Gerieva, who maintained himfelf by his literary labors, as a 
number of court fycophants do by their fervility, and {peaking 
of a man of the firft genius, he writes for his’ bread, faid the 
ambaffador, contemptuoufly. And for what:does your excel 
lency cypher and decypher, retorted the blunt citizen of "Gea 
neva? why, to give a good dinner to your equals.’ 


The reception of Voltaire at Paris, where the moft fervile 
adulation. was only. equalled by the abje&t meannefs which 
could fubmit’to receive it, is well known. ‘The account of his 
death, as we have already faid, is written by the abbé Gaultier, 
who, in his laft illnefs, was not admitted into his prefence; fo 
that we can expeé little information from it. ‘It is: ftill con2 
tended, whether Voltaire met death like a hero or a coward 
whether he funk into the grave with a calm infenfibility, ‘a 
ftupid apathy, or, frantic at the profpec& of lofing that feaft 
of popularity, which had drawn him from Ferney, over the 
Alps, in the depth of winter, and diftrated with apprehen- 
fions concerning his future deftiny. ‘The difpute may ‘ftill 
continue. We have given our opinion of its tendency, ‘and 
fhall now leave it, where we have left many ufelefs queftions, 
with the polemics of the {choolmen, 

Anecdotes of Voltaire next follow; but-in thefe little can 
be new, and that little it may be fuppofed, ‘from the variety 
of lives already publithed, can fcarcely be worth tranfcribing. 
This mifcellaneous and unequal volume is concluded with an 
« AbftraG, hiftorical and critical, ‘of the ‘Theatrical Works of 
Voltaire.’ 

We can only attribute it to a mania, fimilar to that with 
awhich this nation has been’ infeéied fince the death of Dr, 
Johnfon, that this work has been fo well received on the con- 
tinent. To its reception there, we are probably indebted-for 
the tranflation. -Produ€tions of this kind are, for a moment, 
amufing : we think them, for a moment, interefting ;. but the 
delufion-foon vanifhes, and, negleéted like the play-things of 
our childhood, ‘we wonder atthe fources of our former de- 
lights; 
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Medical Reports of the Effects of Arfenic, in the Cure of Aguts, 
Remitting Fevers, and Periodic Headachs. By Thomas F owler, 
MM. D. 8vo, 35. Johnfon, 


HE infafion of tobacco has not fucceeded in our hands 
as it feems to have done in Dr. Fowler’s. Perhaps the 
experiments have not been fufficiently numerous; but, having 
found the infufion almoft entirely inefficacious in-feveral trials, 
and only flightly or temporarily diuretic in others, we have 
defifted from ufing it ; yet we mean not to condemn the me- 
dicine without appeal, Every practitioner knows how preca- 
rious the effects of every remedy are in a difeafe generally ob- 
flinate, and frequently incurable. . Though we would not rely 
en it implicitly, we are ftill well pleafed to refleé&t, that we 
have one other refource, even when the more promifing ones 
have failed: -With refpect to the effects of arfenic, our author 
has.a more fecure foundation. He feems, however, to con- 
found, two medicines : Edwards’ ague tincture is very clearly 
a folution of arfenic: the ‘ taitelefs fever drops’ that we have 
examined, -are of a very different nature: we doubt, whether 
they are any thing more than a folution of white vitriol ; but 
we have not particularly examined them *, except to deter- 
mine that they are not arfenical. 

Dr. Fowler thinks if it had « been announced a century or 
two ago, that. by the fimple contrivance of a minute divifion 
of itp parts, the moft violent mineral poifon then known, had 
been found experimentally to be a medicine of. moft furprifing 
activity and efficacy, yet fafe in its adminiftration; the ace 
count would hardly have been believed; neverthelefs this is 
really the cafe at prefent with refpeét to arfenic.’ 

We were a’ little furprifed at this paragraph, beeaufe we 
thought it a very old medicine, and ufed in fevers far beyond 
the age which Dr. Fowler fuppofed would have been fo incre- 
dulous, We have taken fome pains to trace its ufe. In going 
back through a greater number of authors than we chufe te 
tranfcribe of names, we found nothing but complaints again 
this mineral, and the bad confequences which were faid to 
follow its exhibition, either internal or external. Even in 
Van Helmont, where we expeéted to difcover the fource, we 
found ftill ftronger remonftrances againit it. This at leaf 
proved its antiquity. At laft we found the firft inflance of its 
internal ufe.in Avicenna. The fentence is worth tranfcribing, 


a 





* If they contain vitriolated zinc, a white powder will he recipitated 
by adding a fixed alkali, which, if washed, and put on a hhilli g over a 
candle, will turn yellow when hot. 
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fince the difeafe,; for which it ‘is recommended, is the confe- 
quence of a fall. ‘ Et arfenico eft 'virtus mirabilis in omnibus, 
que funt necéffaria de incarnationé & refolutione fangainis, & 
prohibitione nocumenti, quum potu fumitur.? We need not 
enlarge on this paragraph, which deferves a commentary as 
well as many unintelligible paflages in Ariflotle, becaufe arfeni 
is the Arabian word for a kind of black cinnamon. This 
leffens the difficulty without wholly removing it. Yet, that 
arfenic was really given internally, is clear, from the methods 
which Avicenna direéts to obviate its bad effects, and thefe are 
applicable only to this mineral. Befides, in the chapter where 
he exprefsly defribes its corrofive qualities, he recommends it 


to be drank with turpentine (gumma pini) in heétics, old 
coughs, and afthma. Avicenna, however, lived at leaft fix 


hundred years ago. Many years after that period, an Hunga- 
rian phyfician endeavoured to revive the ufe of this medicine. 
His name was Wirth, and his work full of the moft vifionary 
fancies on fympathy, magnetifm, &c. The beft account of it 
is in the valuable collection of Langius. Myrepfus admitted 
it into his Perfian Antidote againft Fevers (de Antidot. cap. 


293.) in the fame proportion as opium: this medicine is not, © 


however, exclufively confined to fevers, but recommended in 
vertigo, pain of the head, jaundice, &c. and is accompanied 
with hyofcyamus, mandragora, and other medicines of the 
fame clafs. The firft time we find this remedy mentioned for 
intermittents, is about the beginning of the laft century ; it 
is not then fpoken of as a novelty, but as,a certain remedy, 
which had been frequently tried. In this way it is mentioned 
by Slevogt, Molitor, and Jacobus 4 Brunn. We know its 
progrefs in the quack medicines of the prefent times. We 
may fhortly mention that it was ufed internally in cancers, 
by fome Italian phyficians, early in the thirteenth century, 
long before it was recommended by M. Febure. 

Our author’s hafty obfervation has led us into this little 
hiftory. We can only obferve, that we have frequently ufed 
his remedy, and generally with fuccefs. Jacobus, like our 
author, adds an alkaline falt, and neither feem aware that 
arfenic is folubie in pure rain water; or that, from its acidity, 
there is a chance of altering the nature of the remedy. Jas 
cobus, indeed, added alfo other ingredients, with a defign 
to correct the poifonous quality of the mineral. Sauvages tells 
us without fuccefs ; and Stahl is more violent; for he fays 
no honeft man can prefcribe.it. We hope that, from this 
f{evere fentence, there may be fome appeal :- we can. truly 
fay. that we have not, in a fingle inftance, feen any bad con- 
fequences from it. We muft, however, obferve, that in in- 
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termittents its ufe thould not be long continued: if not foon 
fuccefsful, it is to be omitted. 

- Our author feems to have found fome i inconveniences from 
too large a dofe. He generally gives from +z 10 +4 part of a 

ain. We have given from +4 to 25 ! with fuccefs in removing 
the difeafe, and without either pains in the ftomach or grip- 
ings. The fuccefs of the medicine 1 is rendered more certain 
by occafionally interpofing an emetic. 





Letters and Poems, by the late Mr. John Henderfon. With Antc- 
aotes of bis Life, by Fohn Ireland. 8v0. 48. fewed. Johnfon. 


¥ es very agreeable and entertaining work of Mr. Davies, 
the Life of Garrick, has perhaps induced Mr. Ireland to 
publith, thefé Anecdotes of Henderfon. The fubje&s are, 
however, very unequal. In the Life of Garrick, we are in- 
terefted by the eventful hiflory of the ator, manager, and 
author: it 1s the hiftory of the drama for that period. Or 
the contrary, in the Life of Henderfon, there is fcarcely any 
event of fufficient coniequence to fix the attention of the 
public, though it might call forth the feelings of friendfhip. 
Mr. Ireland feems aware of this, and apologizes for the mi- 
nutenefs of thefe remains, by, his almoft fuperftitious veneration 
of ‘ every thing, however trifling, that is the production. of 
a friend.’ But what is wanting in importance is fupplied by 
an eafy and pleafant manner of relating ; and what we lofe in 
dignity is amply compenfated by entertainment. 
_ The public have ong fince determined on Henderfon’s 
merit as an actor; it is Mr. Ireland’s intention. to fhow him 
as a man and as an author. His temper feems to have been 
pleafant and‘ good-humoured ; his heart warm and affectionate : 
the attachment of his frieuds to him appears to have been un- 
commonly fteady ; and this reflects no lefs credit on them- 
felves than on the perfon whom they hongured with their 
efteem. As a writer, his Letters are lively, but incorreét, and 
contain nothing which bears the leaft mark of original genius: 
his poetry is below mediocrity.—The following Bpigram we 
think the beft of his pieces. 


* Our Englifh flage, which was at firft defign’d 
. To raife the genius, and improve the mind, 
‘To expofe the various follies of the town ; 
Seems zow contented to expofe its ow.’ 


The following lines upon Garrick, by Mr, Mickle, we 
think the bett i in the book, 


& Fair 
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* Pair was the graceful form Prometheus made, 
Its front the image of the God difplayed : 
All heaven approved it, e’er Minerva ftole 
The fire of Jove, and kindled up the foul. 


‘ So Shakefpeare’s page, the flower of poefy, 
Ere Garrick rofe, had charms for every eye; 
*T was nature’s genuine image, wild and grand, 
The ftrong marked picture of a mafter’s hand. 


* But when his Garrick—Shakefpeare’s Pallas, came, 
The bard’s bold painting burit into a flame : 
Each part, new force and vital warmth received, 
' As touched by heaven—and all the picture lived.” 


‘There is one trait in Henderfon’s character which deferves 


general imitation. ‘The applaufe which he had attained by. 


his natural powers he endeavoured to preferve by clofe and at- 
tentive ftudy. If he had continued to do the fame to the end, 
he might have attained applaufe, lefs contaminated by occa- 
fional cenfure: that he did not, appears by ‘ his mode of pre- 
paration’ for a new part. Let this be compared with his 
letter to Mr. Palmer, and we fhall fuppofe the condué& and 
the letter to have been dictated. by different minds. __ 

If there was one of Henderfon’s letters worth extracting, 
we would with great pleafure infert it; but neither of them, 
either in fubjeé&t or manner, deferve public notice.. Thofe of 
his friends merit a different character. There is an animated 
glow of applaufe in the complimentary letter of Mr. Digges, 
which does both great honour: it is not the faint praife of a 
rival, or the extorted commendation of a reluctant judge.— 
The following letter from the rev. Mr. D—— is one of the 
beft in the whole collections 


‘© Dear Shandy, 25th November, 1772. 

‘ I cannot well defcribe the pleafure I received from the 
news of your fuccefs, without fome danger of exprefling my- 
feif in terms which, by the invidious, might. perhaps be con- 
ftrued into'flattery. This is one reafon why Lhave not. anfwered 
your letter before, and not prefled forward among the firft lift 
of your congratulators. : 

‘ Your letter, as it feems to have been dictated by a gene- 
rous heart, which accepted the will for the deed, does you more 
honour than all your talents, brilliant as they are; and would 
to heaven my power had been equal to my inclination, to ren- 
der you any effential fervices. All friends here join in the ge- 
neral joy at the favourable account of Mr. Courtenay’s * ree 

_ception. : 





* His afflumed same when he firft appeared on the: ftage at Bath. 
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« As you know my real opinion of your genius and abilities, 
and that I never had any doubt concerning your fuccefs, pro- 
vided your voice would hold out, it would be ridiculous to take 
up your time in paying compliments to that merit which I hope 
will foon be as confpicuous to the world, as it long ago was 
to me. 

‘ I truft you will not think the fhort advice which I am about 
to give, to be altogether impertinent ; although your prudence 
and good fenfe may render it unneceffary. 

‘ Beware then, my dear friend, of the.intoxication of ap- 
plaufe, and remember that great application, perfeverance, 
caution, and continual efforts to improve, are principal, if not 
the only fteps which can fupport you in your afcent to the 
fummit of a lafting fame. 

‘ I hope you will avoid every fpecies of intemperance, par- 
ticularly that of the tongue.» Do not defpife the old adage, 
however trite it may be: viz. ‘* Many aman hath facrificed his 
friend for his joke.” Be the player, but be the player no 
where but upon the ftlage. Out of the verge of thé theatre, 
low buffoonery from a comedian; I hold to be errant proftitu- 
tion. Why fhould not he be'as much the gentleman as a perfon 
of any other profeffion ? : 

¢ I mean not to lay any reftraint, Shandy, upon the genuine 
fallies of innocent humour and wit; but upon that kind of 

pleafantry and ridicule, the obje&t of which is the degradation 
_ of charaéter: a vein of mirth which fpecioufly pretends to ex- 
hilarate the fpirits, whilit it infidioufly wounds the heart. 

* Are you not ready, by this time, to break out, and to ex- 

claim in the language of rage and impatience, ‘* Something 
too much of this preaching, my dear doctor,—you do not con- 
fider that my ears are now open to no founds but the thunders 
of an applauding audience, and my eyes accuftomed to read 
nothing with pleafure, or with’ patience, but the billet doux of 
fome love-fick languifhing nymph.” 
. © May you, my dear Shandy, in your public performances, 
be always received with the‘heart-chearing plaudits. of the ju- 
dicious, nor ever by your’private condust Foefeit the efteem and 
approbation of the virtuous-and good. lam, &c.’ 


Of Mr. Ireland’s fpirit and warmth of ‘friendfhip, we could 
give many fpecimens; we prefer the following relation, which 
is a good example of our anthor’s manner, and. a valuable 
trait not only of the hiftory of the ftage, but of the human 
mind: with this we fhall conclude oar article. 


‘It is a general opinion, that a good player muft have a 
found judgment, and conceive his author’s meaning before he 
can exprefs it; yet I have feen inftances where nature having 
denied an underftanding, has kindly given what did well-enough 
as a fubftitute, and paffed mufter before an audience very de- 
cently. Thefe inflances, indeed, were many years ago—I be- 
lieve ; 
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lieve ;—but, inftead of an opinion, I venture an anecdote, and 
let the gentle reader draw his own conclufion. 

*« When the late Mr. Reddith’s indifpofition of mind ren- 
dered him incapable of fulfilling his duties at the theatre, and 
he was by his inability reduced from a falary of twelve or four 
teen pounds a week, to an income of feventy pounds a year 
from the fund, fome of his friends made intereft with the mas 
nager to grant hima benefit. The play advertifed was Cym- 
beline, and Mr. Reddifh was announced for Pofthumus. He 
was to pafs an hour, previous to his performance, at a houfe 
where I was afked te meet him. He came into the room with 
the flep of an ideot, his eye wandering, and his whole coun- 
tenance vacant. I congratulated him on his being enough re- 
covered to perform. Yes, fir, replied he, -I fhall perform, and 
in the garden fcene I fhall aftonith you!—In the garden fcene, 
Mr. Reddith ?—I thought you were to play Pofthumus.—No, 
fir, I play Romeo.—My good man, faid the gentleman of, the 
houfe, you play Poithumus. Dol, replied he; I am forry for 
it. However what muft be, muft be. At the time appointed 
he fet out.for the theatre. The gentleman who went with him, 
for he was not capable of walking without a guide, told me 
that his mind was fo impreft with the character of Romeo, he 
was reciting it all the way, and when he came into the green« 
room it was with extreme difficulty they could perfuade him he 
was to play any other part. That when the time came for his 
appearance, they pufhed him‘on the ftage, fearing he would 
begin with a f{peech of Romeo. With the fame expectation I 
ftvuod in the pit clofe to the orcheftra, and being fo near hada 
perfect’ view of his face. The inftant he came.in fight of the 
audience his recolleétion feemed to return, his countenance re- 
fumed meaning, his eye appeared lighted up, he made the 
bow of modett refpeé&, and went through the fcene much better 
than I had ever before feen him. On his return to the green- 
room, the image of Romeo returned to his mind, nor did he 
lofe it until his fecond appearance, when the moment he had 
the cue, he went through the fcene, and in this weak and im- 
becile ftate of his underftanding, performed the whole better 
than ever [ faw him before, and it was a character in which I 
had feen him often, and never contemptible. But he appeared 
to much greater advantage then, than when he had the full 
exercife-ot his reafon. His manner was lefs affuming, and more 
natural. After that time he never performed.’ 





—_ 


An Arabian Tale, from an unpublifbed Manufeript : with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. The Hiftory of the Caliph Vathek. 
8vo. 45. fewed. Johnfon. 


O admire marvellous occurrences, and to follow, with an 
eager attention, the author, who, regardlefs of nature’s 
operations, employs fpirits of the air, or of the earth, to at- 
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tain his purpofes, by means the moft extraordinary and afta. 
nifhing, is a paflion fo deeply implanted, that, from the cradle, 
it is difcovered in the imperfe& lifpings of the infant, and {till 
adheres to us in fpite Of reafon, jadgment, and philofophy. 
The authors who wield thefe powerful weapons are the fa- 
vourites of every age and every climate ; our own Shakfpeare- 
owes much to his Ariel, his Robin Goodfellow, and even his 
Witches. The Arabian Nights Entertainments attracted every 
reader by the {plendor of their deferiptions, and the magic of 
their enchantments, before we learnt that they exhibited a 
faithful copy of eaftern manners, and oriental converfations. 
Their numerous fucceffors, though of unequal merit, ftill re- 
tain fome credit, in confequence of this preternatural talifman. 
The prefent editor fpeaks of an unpublifhed manofcript, from 
which this ftory is tranflated ; ‘but the difguife of a tranflator 
of an invifible original, is now fufpe&ted. -If, however, he 
chufes to put on a mafk, we will not pull it afide, though he 
will allow us to obferve, that the very intimate knowlege of 
oriental cuftoms, the extenfive reading in the magic poets, 
which he difplays in the illuftration of his Tale, might, in 
our opinion, have enabled him to have written it, and to have 
imitated, with. equal fuccefs, the Arabian narratives. We 

rceive, in many parts, the acute turns of. modern compo- 
fition, fo-eafily: learned in the fchool of Voltaire, and we foon 
fufpeéted him : ‘the reader need not be informed, that fufpicion 
is a kind of jealoufy which makes the food it feeds on. This 
is mentioned rather to apologife for ourfelves than to accufe 
the author ; but let our readers for a moment judge. 


« He (Vathek) was fond of engaging in difputes. with the 
learned, butliked them not to push their oppofition with warmth, 
He ftopped the mouths of thofe, with prefents, whofe mouths 
could be ftopped ; whilft others, whom his liberality was un- 
able to fubdue, Le fent.to prifon, to cool their blood: a remedy that 
often fuccceded. 

‘ Vathek difcovered alfo a predilection for theological con- 
troverfy ; ;. but it was not with the orthodox that he ufually 
held, By this means he induced the zealots to oppofe him, and 
then perfecuted them in return; for, he refolved, at any rate, 
to have reafon on bis fide,’ , 


The editor * prefumes to hope, that if the difficulty of ac- 
commodating our Englifh idioms to the Arabic, preferving 
the correfpondent tones of a Wiverfified narration, and difcri- 
minating the nicer touches of charaéter through the thades of 
foreign manners, be duly confidered, a failure, in fome points, 
will not. preclude him from all claim to indulgence.” This 
modeft plea muft be allowed ; but we cannot decide on its 
juftice, as the tranflation is romn an unpublifoed manufcript ¢ : 

it 
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it is enough, in our opinion, to eftablith it, that the -Tale is 
told with elegance and fpirit. _ 

The incidents we cannot abridge, but the moral will poe 
to every climate and.religion.—A man in purfuit of unlawful 
gratifications, and thofe inconfiftent with the tenets of religion 
and morality, invariably facrifices his prefent and eternal hap- 
pinefs ; even the. enjoyment here affords but a temporary and 
precarious pleafure, So much is: clearly exemplified in the 
adventures of Vathek. We hhall felec&t fome short fpetimiéns of 
the author’s.defcriptive powers. The fcene is the laft to which 
the crimes of Vathek.had drawn him,+~-the infernal régions, 
the dominions of Eblis, a name fuppofed to be a corruption 
of diabolus, 


‘ In the midft of this immenfe hall, a vaft multitude was ins 
ceflantly paffing ; who feverally kept their right hands on theit¢ 
hearts ; without once regarding any thin ng around them. The 
had, all, the livid palenefs of death, ‘heir eyés, deep fank 
in their fockets, refembled thofe phofphorjck meteors, th 
glimmer, by night, in places of interment. Some ftalked flow] 
on; abforbed in profound reverie: fome, fhrieking with agony; 
ran furioufly about; like tigers, wounded-with poifoned ar- 
rows ; whilft others, grinding their teeth'in rage, foamed along ; 
more frantick than the wildeft maniack. They all avoidedeach 
other; and, though furrounded by a multitude that no one 
could number; each wandered at random, unheedful of the 
reft; as if alone on a defert, which no foot had trodden.’ 


* _ & * * * 


‘ After fome time, Vathek and Nouronihar perceived a 
gleam, brightening through the drapery ; and entered a vaft 
tabernacle, carpeted with the fkins of leopards, An infinity 
of Elders, with ftreaming beards; and Afrits, in complete ar- 
mour ; had proftrated themfelves, before the afcent of a lofty emi- 
nence; on the.top of which, upon a globe of fire, fat the formid- 
able Eblis. His perfon was that of a young man, whofe noble and 
regular features feemed to have been tarnifhed by malignant 
vapours. In his large eyes appeared both pride, and defpair ; 
his flowing bair retained fome refemblance to that’ of an angel 
of light, In his hand, which thunder had blafted, he fwayed 
the iron fceptre, that caufes the moniter Ouranabad, the Afrits, 
and all the powers of the abyfs, to tremble, At his prefence, 
the heart of the caliph funk within him ; and, for the firk time, 
he fell proftrate on his face.’ 


The notes, though extenfive, we found too fhort. They 
contain a great fund of ancient learning, much elegant and 
judicious csiticifm.. As they are fo mifcellaneous, we’ cait 
only convey a very imperfe& idea of them: we fhall, however, 


extract a few {pecimens, There need he no apology for -tran- 
7 D4 {cribing 
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fcribing the following note, though long, on the cuftom of 
painting the eyes of the Circaffians. 


* It was an ancient cuftom in the Eaft, and ftill continues, to 
tinge the eyes of women, particuiarly thofe of a fair complexion, 
with an impalpable powder, prepared chiefly from crude anti- 
mony, and called furmeh. Ebni’] Motezz, in a paflage tranf- 
Jated by fir W. Jones, hath not only afcertained its purple co- 
jour; but alfo likened the violet to it : 

Viola collegit folia fua, fimilia . 
-Collyrio nigro, quod bibit Jachrymas die difceffis, 
Velut fi effet fuper vafa in quibus fulgent 
- Prime ignis fammulz in fulphuris extremis partibus. 


¢ This pigment, when applied tc the inner furface of the 
Jids, communicates to the eye-(efpecially if feen by the light 
of, Jamps) fo tender and fafcinating a languor, as no- language 
is competent to exprefs*. Hence the epithet 1OBAE®APOX, 
attributed by the Greeks + to the goddefs of srauty; and 
the,Arabian comparifon of ** the eye-/ids of a fine woman bathed 
n tears, to VIOLETS dropping with dew.’’~Perhaps, alfo, 
Shak{peare’s 
5 eee ee ee eee ee VIOLETS DIM, 

But fweeter than the Lips of Juno’s EYES— 


fhould be ultimately referred to the fame origin. But, how- 
ever this may be, it is obvious (though his commentators have 
overlooked it) that Anacreon alluded to the fame cofmetic, 
when he required of the painter, that the eyc-/ids of his .mif- 
trefs’s portrait fhould, like her own, exhibit this appearance ; 

| Egcalw 0°, iwog enevin, 
BAE®MAPQN ITYN KEAAINHN® 


 ¢ * When Taffo reprefents Love as ambulhed, 


— — — — {otto all’ omBRA 
Delle PALPEBRE— — 


he allegorically alludes to that appearance in nature, which the artifice here 
defcribed, was meant to counterfeit.’ | ! 

‘+ Both Homer and Hefiod have applied “FAIKOBAEOAPOS to Venus, 
in a fynonymous fenfe ; as is evident from Pliny; who, amongit other pro- 
perties of the Helix, minutely fpecifies its ruRPLIsH flowers. This iwo; eagy 
epSarmov will likewife explain “EAIKQTIZ. 

‘ Winkelmann and Grzvius have each given different interpretations ; 
but, let them both fpeak for themfelves :—"EaincCarpages caradtérife des yeux 
dom Jes paupieres ont un mouvement ondoyant que le Poéte compare au 
jeune ceps de la vigne. Hift. de Art de 1’Antiq. tom. ii. p. 135.——- 
EdmoCrgpages et EAinwmidac pucliz Grecis dicuntur, qui funt mobili occulo~ 
yum petulantia, ut Petron. loquitur, five que habent, ut idem dicit: 
| ~~ — blandos oculos et inquietos 

Et quadam propria nota loquaces. 
Qui hine Ovidio dicuntur arguti, Aliter plerique fentiunt, ¢t exponunt : 
nigros oculos habentes, Sed ea vera eft quam .dixi hujus vocis notio, quam 
facile pluribus confirmarem, nifi res ipfa loqueretur. Ledtiones Hefiodex, 
Cap. xX. | i 





* 


and 
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and her eye, both the bright citron * of Mingrva’s, and the 
dewy radiance + of Cytherea’s : 

To 0¢ BAEMMA wey aaxbas 

Ago te mupyos Worncoy* 

Aux TAATKON, & AOHNHE? 

fya o°’ “*Y¥YTPON, &¢ KYOHPHE tf.’ 

The mention of palm trees leads the editor, fomewhat re- 

motely, into a criticifm on this line in Virgil, 

‘ Primus Idumezas referam tibi, Mantua Palmas.’ 

The Patria, in a former line, in the author’s opinion, evi- 
dently relates to Mantua, not to Italy in general. The force 
of * referam’ is determined by recurring to the fourth Eclogue, 
evidently copied from Ifaizh, from the antique facerdotam 
litere, mentioned by Tacitus ; and again, to the prophetic 
ftyle of the Aineid, a fubfequent poem, particularly in the 
fixth book, 1. 79z, &c. We mention this note, as, in the 
laft circumftance, we believe it to be new: the whole is too 
jong to tranfcribe. | : 

The fhortnefs of the following remark on the fifth verfe of 
the ninety-firft Pfalm has induced us to fele& it. 

‘ Pfalm xci. 5. The explanatory iteration of the fabfequent 
verfe, points out a congruity between the Hebrew poct and 
Homer.—As the contagion amongft the Greeks produced by the 
exceflive heat of the fun, was affigned in the Iliad to the arrows 
of the God of light; fo, the deftruétion that wafteth at noon 
(by the noon-day heat), is attributed in the pfalm to the arrow 
that flieth by day.—It has been obferved by a nobleman of many 
accomplifhments, that this verfe fhould be added to the other 
paflages of Scripture, which have been noted in, the writings 
afcribed to ‘Zoroafter.’ 

As a fpecimen of the annotator’s elucidation of modern 
authors we fhall felect the following note. 

‘ Page 195. She expected to have feen fome ftupendous gi- 
ant]. Such is the reprefentation which Dante hath given of 
this infernal fovereign : 

‘ Lo ’mperador del dolorofo regno 
Da mezzo”! petio ufcia fuor della ghiaccia : 
E pid con un gigante i’ mi convegno, 
Che I giganti non fan con le fue Braccia. , 





‘ * Eyen, BRIGHT CITRIN.” CnAucEer. No oo can be lefs exact 
than BLuE-eyed, when nfed as the characteriftick of Minerva; uor any, per 
haps, more fo, than Chaucer’s ;—unlels yAavxwmig be jiterally rendered,’ 
© + "YrPOS:—6é evxaladoeO-, t1¢ Tag ndovas pergrails CopesrO~. 

Gloff. Bibl. Coiflin. Taffo, in his Jerufaiem, has well paraphrafed the inf- 
port of this epithet : : 

Qual raggio in onda, Je {cintilla un rifo 

Negli umidi occhj tremulo & lafcivo, 
© + Ode xxviii, 18.—2 Kings ix. 30. Ezek. xxiii. go. Herbelot, p. $32 
Lady M, W. Montagu’s Letters. Let. xxix.’ F 
, ; a t 
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* It is more than probable (though it has not been noticed), 
that Don Quixote’s miftake of the wind-mills for giants, was 
fuggefted to Cervantes by the following fimile, in which the 
tremendous perfonage above mentioned is fo compared : 


—-— — — — — pero dimanzi mira, 

Diffe °] maeftro mio, fe tu*L difcerni. 
Come quando una grofla nebbia {pira, 

O quando |’ emifperio noftro annotta. 

Par da lungi un mulin che ’} vento gira. 
Veder mi parve un tal dificio allotta. 


What confirms this conjecture is the reply to Sancho’s queftion 
——** What giants?”—made by Don Quixote, in reference to 
the two laft lines of the preceding citation : 


*¢ And nearer to a giant’s is my fize 
Than giants are when to his arms compar’d.” 
— ‘* Thofe thou feeft yonder, with their vat arms ; and 
fome of them there are, that reach nearly two leagues.’’—Don 
Quixote, parte prim. Capit. vili. p. 52. Dante dell’ Inferno. 


cant. xxxiv. It may be added, that a rifing wind is mentioned 
in both.’ 


We have tranfcribed paflages of various kinds from this 
mifce]lanequs work. The only excufe we can make for extend- 
ing our quotations fo far, is our real motive, viz. to give as 
comprehenfive a view as we were able of the peculiar merits 
ef this entertaining volume. 





= 


Thoughts on the Mechanifm of Societies. By the Marquis de 
°3 Cafaux, FP. Rw S. Tranflated fromthe French, by Parkyns 
Mac Mahon. 8vo0. 65. Robinfons. 


politica ceconomy, as a fcience, is new: is is alfo an en- 
gaging, an interefting, and may become an ufeful one ; 
but it is overftocked with pretenders to it, from whom we 
have more than once been obliged to draw afide a mafk, and 
difplay their weaknefs,,in open day.; ‘Thefe eager reformers 
are generally found:among men of wit and, genius, who catch 
a glance, and, .from this tranfient view, :think, they compre- 
hend the whole + they are mot aware, thatiaro f{ubject requires 


anore > Frequenty it ore..careful, and even rigorous examina- 


tion,; in.nopevare.thefources of. exsor .moxe Bumerous, or the 
faéts eftablifhed: with lefs clearnefs ; not to. add, that, in cir- 
gumftances and fitvations: where: no experience can guide, the 
{peculator may be:carried away by his fancies, and raife a fa- 
bric on the moft unftable and. unfaithful: foundations. Thefe 
reflectigns are-fuggelled by the marquis’s Thoughts, in which, 

though we perceive the appearance of calculation, and the 
femblance 
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femblance of reafon, yet the. whole is fo excentric though 
ingenious, fo vifionary though lively, that we know not when 
we have been more embarraffed to give an adequate idea of any 
work. Brilliant ideas, and new opinions, are in every place 
confpicuous, but there is little folid ground for the judgment to 
refton. We know not how we can do better, than to abridge 
the editor’s analyfis in the introduction ; yet this will explain 
very imperfe@ly the nature of the work itfelf. 

As the national debt of this country is an obje& of the 

greateft and moft alarming magnitude, it engages much of 
the author’s attention. He begins with fome general reflec- 
tions on the prefent fituation of England ; from thefe he en- 
deavours to fhow, that this nation is now richer, at leait twice 
as rich, as at, the beginning of the prefent century. He cal- 
culates from the additional commerce and increafed revenue, 
and divides the annual income, in each period, according to 
the reputed population at the feveral times ; in the one cafe 
he finds that each individual might have had four pence, in 
the other eight pence per day. We need not explain how very 
failacious this mode of calculation is, in difcovering the riches 
of a nation. The precife number, or even any very near 
approximation to the real population, he thinks of little confe- 
quence; he is contented with a general account. It would 
not indeed be very ufeful to difcover the real number of indi- 
viduals in a kingdom, though it is highly fo to determine 
whether population increafes or diminifhes, and at what rate, 
in the whole, or in different fituations; becaufe we can then 
beft. decide on thofe caufes which affect it in either way. 
This fubje& lately engaged much attention, and we hope that 
the curiofity of the nation, to give it no better term, is not 
yet fatisied. If any great work.ever appears in this line, we 
fnould wifh, that the population of different parts were diftin- 
guifhed, as we have mentioned. From our own experience 
it appears, that the number of inhabitants, in cities, has al- 
ways been over-rated, while thofe of the country have been too 
much diminifhed. ‘The former miftake arifes from allowing 
too large a number to each hopfe,; and the Jatter from want of 
a particulat examination :. we have, however, good authority 
for alleging, that, on the whole, the population of this king- 
dom, inftead of being diminithed, is increafed one-half fince 
the Revolution. But to return. 

It is from the favings from the fum of cage pence, the 
daily allowance of the revenue ‘to each individual, that the 
height of opulence is to be reached. This is a diftrefling pro- 
fpet; but the marquis is:too fanguine to be checked: thefe 
favings are to be drawn from the improvements in agriculture 

: and 
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_ and labour,: which, in the courfe of a century, he thinks have 


proved fufficient not only to difcharge all the public burthens, 
but to: double the annual revenue. 

- Theauthor then takes a bolder ftep: he fees nothing alarming 
in the prefent ftate of our national finances, and even endea- 
vours to fhow, that it would be injurious for this country, if 
the fum total of our prefent debt fhould return to the Exche- 
quer ; that even the carrying on war, without the aid of taxes; 
would have been more hurtful than our prefent load of impofts. 
This muft be allowed to be a wonderful difcovery ; but it has 
only the fhadow of truth, in the precife fuppofition aflumed 
by our author, viz. the immediate repayment of the money, 
and its immediate circulation: our modern reformers would 
eafily contrive to difpofe of it. There. is indeed-one view of 
the fubject, which the marquis does not feem-to have clearly 
underftood, and which was far beyond the reach of a late au- 
thor on £ population :’ it may be worth while to ftate it. The 
riches of a commercial itate are, on the whole, to be eftimated 
by the quantity of work done in proportion to the number of 
workmen, fuppofing that the raw materials are produced in 
the country, or imported at a moderate rate, compared with 


the price of the exported manufacture. If idlenefs then is a 


quality fo congenial to the human foul, that man muft be 
driven to work only by fear of ftarving, the riches of a nation 
are increafed, by a certain degree of dearnefs of neceflaries, 
whether occafioned by impofts, or increafed population. That 
fuch is the conftitution of the human mind is plainly feen in’ 
every manufacturing town, and it is fupported by inftitutions, 
founded by the pureft benevolence, viz. alms-houfes, and the 
fyftem of- poor laws. The: man who is to be provided for, 
when old and difeafed, willnot by extraordinary labour pro- 
vide for himfelf ; and is, therefore, contented with procuring 
his week’s livelihood, by the labour of as few days as are fut- 
ficient to gain it. . In this clafs of men, to take off every im- 
poi would be as injurious as it might be beneficial to the 
hufbandman and labourer, whofe fcanty pittance obliges him 
to labour diligently, every day, to obtain a fupply at Jaft un- 
equal to the wants of a large family... We with not, however, 
to be mifunderftood. ‘The poor laws, though they may te in 
fome refpectss injurious, and though the inftitutions are fre- 
quently abufed, muft not now be abolifhed. . It is a‘ facred 
pledge of public faith, andothe abufes only fhould be amended. 

The editor tells us, that if we find no changes in our opi- 
nions, when we have perufed the arguments of our author, 
which tend to fhew that taxes are’no evils; that hoarding up 


previous treafures, to avoid them, would be-a great one, and 


2 4 that 
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that reimburfement would be at beft ufelefs, probably detri- 
menta!, we fhould throw the book into the fire. ‘Though the 
copy was prefented to us, we have not complied with the re- 
queft ; yet we muft add that our opinions are not materially 
changed. ‘The author’s great objects, we are told, are to in- 
duce all Europe to inveftigate. 


‘ Firft, Whether it could-poffibly coft England more than 
five millions fterling, (found once for all) to fecure for ever, in 
the moft folid manner, the payment of the intereft on a debt 
of 238 millions, that intereft rated at 9 millions, of the fame 
currency ? : 

‘ Secondly, Whether there be not, (without its being fuf- 
pected), in the fyftem of finance in England, fome of thofe 
imperfections fo well remarked, fo fully, fo bitterly criticifed 
in that-of France ; and whether a national reimburfement be 
not the eafieft of all the fports a minifter of finance can think 
of, to amufe fociety without ferving it? 

‘ Thirdly, Whether the poffibility of a balance of trade, 
always favourable, be not as doubtful as the neceflity of a na- 
tional bankruptcy, and the advantage of a national reimburfe- 
ment ? 

‘ Fourthly, Whether an equilibrium in all things (and every 
where), be not indifpenfable; and whether, to maintain or 
reftore it, any great effort of imagination be required on the 

art of thofe who fancy they hold the balance? 

‘ Fifthly, Whether the difference of prices be fomething or 
nothing ; and whether more has been wanted by the French 
than 66 millions Tournois (found once for all), to fecure for 
ever, the intereft at 5 per cent. on a national loan of 1,500 
millions Tournois ??’ : 


Thefe are not the only excentric views of our author, but we 
have room only to felect the choiceft : the following hints de. 
ferve to be tranfcribed alfo, asa {pecimen. 


‘ Thirteenthly,, Whether imports and exports be not a mere 
{port, as innocent as the game of tennis? A fport, neverthe- 
lefs, which all governments might turn’ to great profit, all 


fubjects to great advantage, and all ftates to an increafe of 


ower. and wealth. 

* Fourteenthly, Whether the generality of exports from 
England, at different periods, confidered with regard to her 
foreign correfpondence, do not demonftrate a kind of eledctri- 
city, unthought of hitherto, though not unworthy of amufing 
the greateft politicians at their leifure moments ? 

‘ Fifteenthly, Whether the trifling jeft of luxury be “not 
equally as innocent as the diverfion of exporting and import. 
ing; and how much the moft faftuous, the Bolt profufe, the 
mott fenfual of all monarchs, confumes, above the moft ava- 
ricious of all his fubjects ? . : 

Sixe 
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_ * Sixteeathly, How much (not counting fhillings and penice) 
England has loft, when her right arm, as her colonies were 
called, was lopped off ; and how much (not counting fhillings 
and pence) Europe might lofe by lofing her fovereignty over 
both the Americas ?” : 

Though we have felected thefe paffages, yet the very nu- 
merous remarks, and the very mifcellaneous nature of this 
volume, cannot be conveyed either by an abjftraét, or the 
quotations ; we have, however, made greater advances towards 
this end by the methods we have purfued, than could have been 


done in the fame {pace by any other. If it had been poffible 


to have extracted any ufeful matter from the rapid glances of 
our author, his frequent paradoxes and hypothefes, conveyed 


dn his decifive oracular mode of writing, we fhould not have 


hefitated to have followed him more clofely. We mean not to 
depreciate the work, for we perceive, occafionally, many ufe- 
ful hints; but, in the form they are here forced to affume, it 
would be extremely difficult to feparate them from the more 
fanciful parts. If the reader withes for a fpecimen of this 
kind, we thall recommend the following, and it will convey 
a proper idea of the greater part of the work, 


¢ In the year 1779, the taxes in England amounted, I fhall 
fay, to 10 millions ; I thall fuppofe too, that this was the tenth 
part of the general produce of the land and induftry: there- 
fore the tenth. part of the nominal value of that general pro- 
duce belonged to the tax, or was neceffitated by the tax; the 
o fhillings, which, to facilitate my operations, I hall alfo 
foppefe to be the average price of the quarter of wheat, muft 
then have been confidered as the neceflary price, or the price 
neceflitated by the tax, and 36s. as the natural price, or the 
price acquired by the fole natural increafe of the national 
wealth. But in order that thofé 36s. might be called the na- 
tural price, the taxes fhould have been divided in fuch a man- 
ner as to load each particular article with a ninth part of its 
value ; that is to fay, that each individual, poffeffed of a pro- 
perty denominated 9, fhould fee it charged only with one ninth 
more, in coniedprece of a general poll-tax, which we fhall 
fuppofe to have been affeffed with the utmoft impartiality. In 
effe&t, it appears, that in this cafe the proprietor of a quarter 


_of wheat, who, in confequence of the tax, would have raifed 


the wheat from 36 to 40s. could not be faid to have injured the 
hatter, who would fell him for 40 guineas the. 40 hats. which, 
previoufly to the poll-tax, he ufed to let him have for 36 gui- 
neas.. It alfo appears,‘ that the hatter could not be injured by 
giving 10 to the workman, inftead of the.g which he had hi- 
therto paid; and that, in fine, if 20 millions had proved fuf- 
ficient for circulation formerly, three millions more, once 


. found, were fully adequate to the annual and perpetual pay- 


ment 
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ment of thofe 10 millions of taxes, without any one being 2 
fufferer, but at the inftant of the firft payment. This fyftem 
is deficient only in point of practicability ; it is not eftablifhed 
in England: 36 fhillings, therefore, are not the natural price 
of wheat; the wheat certainly owes above 4 fhillings to thé 
taxes, if its Current price amounts to 40s- 

‘ Let it be obferved, neverthelefs, that if the fyftem of a 
poll-tax could be reduced to practice, if it weré not of all fyf- 
tems the moft abfurd, though the eafieft for governnient ; if it 
were not of all fyftems that in which ic is moft evidently im- 
poflible to avoid thoufands of injuries to the fubjeét, one might 
eftablifh now in England a new tax of 10 millions annually, - 
and pay it for ever, without altering in the leaft the condition 
of any body, provided one could find previoufly, and once for 
ail, 2,600,000]. and that wheat fhould advance in price from 
40s. to 43s. 4d. and every thing elfe in proportion. This ap- 
pears to me fo glaringly evident, ‘that it extorts from me the 
affirmative tone. Now as foon as this fhould be effefted, the 
burden of the tax would clearly be null.’ 





Ezea Tiregoevia; or, the Diverfions of Purley. Part I. By 
John Horne Tooke, A.M. 8v0. 75<in Boards. Johnfon. 


HE title of this work might fuggeft an idea that the fub- 
je& of which it treats was of a light and frivolous kind ; 
but, under the pretext of Diverfions, the author prefents us 
with a feries of grammatical difquifitions. Purley was for- 
merly the refidence of the regicide Bradfhaw; and this cir- 
cumitance, we find, endears it to the republican prejudices of 
Mr, Horne Tooke. With fuch a predile@ion, it is fortunate 
that the author has not again introduced himfelf to our notice 
as a champion in politics. Language is a fubjeét entirely de- 
tached from the confiderations of party ; and we are, there- 
fore, glad to fee that Mr. Tooke has relinquifhed the themes 
of public diffenfion and perfonal animofity, for the more phi- 
lofophical, as well as more elegant and beneficial purfuits of 
literature. | 
This work is written in the form of dialogue; and'the firft 
chapter is employed on the divifion and diftribution of lan- 
guage. The author obferves, that the firft aim of language 
was to communicate thoughts; and the fecond, to do it with 
difpatch. For this purpofe, abbreviations have been ufed in 
three ways: in terms, in forts of words, and in conftruction. 
* Mr. Locke’s Effay, fays Mr. Tooke, is the beft guide te 
the frf ; and numberlefs are the avthors who have given pars 
ticular explanations ‘of the /af. The /econd only I take for 
my province at prefent; becaufe I believe it has hitherto 
efcaped the proper notice of all.’ 


The 
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The fecond chapter contains fome Confideration of Mr.’ 


Locke’ s Effay.~ That celebrated writer has faid, * when I firft 
began this difcourfe of the Underftanding, and a good while 
after, I had not the leaf thought that any confideration of 
words was at all neceflary to it.’ Mr. Tooke thence infers, 
that had the metaphyfician been aware of this fooner, he would 
not have talked of the compofition of ideas; but would have 
feen that it is merely a contrivance of falipugee, and that the 
only compofition was in the terms. For Mr. Tooke maintains, 
that it was as improper to fpeak of a complex idea, as it would 
be to’call a conftellation a complex ftar ; and that they are not 
ideas, but merely terms, which are general and abftratt. In 
fupport of this opinion, the author obferves, that all that 
Mr. Locke has juftly concluded will hold equally true and 
clear, if you fubititute the compofition, &c. of terms, wherever 
he has fuppofed a compofition, &c. of ideas: that if this.be 
the cafe, there needs no other argument againft the compo- 
Stion of ideas; it being exaétly fimilar to that unanfwerable 
one which Mr. Locke himfelf declares to be fufficient again 
their being innate; namely, that of being unnecefflary.. The 
author affirms that it is an eafy matter, upon Mr. Locke’s 
own principles, and a phyfical confideration of the fenfes of 
the mind, to prove the impoffibility of the compofition of 
ideas. 

- The third chapter treats of the Parts of Speech, of which 
the author confiders only two forts of words as neceflary for 
the communication of our thoughts. ‘Thefe are noun and 
verb. In the next chapter he purfues the confideration of the 
noun, particularly with refpeé to its gender, which, in things 
without fex, he regards as entirely vifionary ; af opinion which 
is doubtlefs well founded, In the fifth, he examines the Ar. 
ticle and Interjection. ) 


é Of all the accounts which have been given of the article, 
fays the author, I muft own | think that of the very ingenious 
abbé’Girard to be the moft fantaftic and abfurd. The fate 
of ‘this very neceflary word has been moft fingularly hard and 
unfortunate. For though without it, or fome equivalent in- 
vention, men could not communicate their thoughts at all; yet 
(like many of the moft ufeful things-in this world) from its un- 
affected fimplicity and want of brilliancy, it has been ungrate- 
fully negle&ted and degraded.» It has been confidered, after 
Scaliger, as **otiofum loquaciflime gentis inftrumentum 3” or, 
at beft, as a-mere vaunt-courier to announce the coming of his 
mafter’s: whilft the brutifh inarticulate interjection, which has 


nothing to do with f{peech, and is only the miferable refuge of . 


the fpeechlefs, has, been permitted, becanfe beautiful and 
gaudy, to ufurp.a place among words, and to exclude the 
article 
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afticle from its well-earned dignity. _ But though the article is 
denied by many grammarians to be a part of fpeech ; it is yets 
as you fay, treated of by many, feparately from thofe parts 
which they allow. This inconfiftency, and the caufe of it, are 
pleafantly ridiculed by Buonmattei, whofe underftanding had 
courage fufficient to reftore the article.’ 


While the author admits the importance of the article, he 
totally excludes the interjeCtion, as an unneceflary part of 
{peech. 


‘ Without the artful contrivances of language, fays he; man- 
kind would have nothing but interjections with which to com- 
municate, orally, any of their feelings. The neighing of 4 
horfe, the lowing of a cow, the barking of a dog, the purring 
of acat, fneezing, coughing, groaning, fhricking, and every 
other involuntary ‘convalfion with oral found, have almoft as 
good a title to be called parts of fpeech, as interjections haves 
Voluntary interjections are only employed when the fuddennefs 
or vehemence of fome affection or paffion returns men to their 
natural ftate ; and makes them, for a moment, forget the ufe 
of fpeech : or when, from fome circumftance, the fhortnefs of 


- time will not permit them to exercife it. And in books they 


are only ufed for embellifhment, and to mark ftrongly the 
above fituations. But where fpeech can be employed, they are 
totally ufelefs ; and are always.in{fufficient for the purpofe of 
communicating our thoughts. And indeed where will you look 
for the interjection ? Will you find it amongft laws, or in books 
of civil inftitutions, in hiftory, or in any treatife of ufeful arts 
or fciences ? No. You muft feek for it in rhetorick and poetry, 
in novels, plays, and romances.’ 


The learned and ingenious Mr. Harris has obferved that 
the Greeks have no article correfpondent to our article A ; but 
that they fupply its place by a negation of their article ‘O-; 
that is, without any thing prefixed, but only the article ‘O 
withdrawn. On this fubje&t we meet with the following cu- 
rious obfervation. 


‘ Now here I acknowledge myfelf to be completely thrown 
out; and, like the philofopher of old, merely for want of a 
firm refting. place on whieh to fix my-machine : jor it would 
have been as eafy for him to raife the earth with a fulcrum of 
ether, as for me to eftablifh any reafoning or argument on this 
jort of negation. For, ‘* nothing being prefixed,” I cannot 
imagine in what manner, or in what refpect, a negation of ‘O 
or of they differs from a negation of Harris or of pudding. For 
Jack, however, of the light ot comprehention, 1 muit do, as 


other grammarians do in fimilar fituations ; attempt to illuitrate. 


by a parallel, 
‘ I will fuppofe Mrs Harris (when one of the lords of the 
treafury) to have addreffled the minifter in the fame ftyle of 
Vou. LXII. Fuly, 1736, -& rea- 
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reafoning.—*¢ Salaries, fir, produce no benefit, unlefs affociated 
to fome receiver: my falary at prefent is but an imperfe& pro- 
vifion for myfelf and family: but your falary, as minifter, is 
much more complete. Oblige'me, therefore, by withdrawing 
my prefent fcanty pittance ; and fupply its place to me, by a 
negation of your falary.”—I think this requeft could not rea- 
fonably have been denied: and what fatisfa€tion Mr. Harris 
would have felt by finding his theory tltus reduced to praétice, 
no perfon can better judge than myfelf; becaufe I have ex- 
perienced a condué not much diffimilar from the Rulers of the 
Inner Temple; who having firit inticed me to quit one pro- 
feffion, after many years of expectation have very handfomely 
fupplied its place to me by a negation of the other.’ 


The four fubfequent chapters, except fome fmall alterations 
and: additions, have -been formerly publifhed in 4 Lester to 
Mr. Dunning, m the year 1778; and ,were noticed in the 
Forty-fixth volume of our Review. The work concludes with 
an additional chapter on adverbs, which the author terms the 
common fink and repofitory of all heterogeneous, unknown 


corruptions. In this volume we meet with many inftances of 


acutenefs, and with a variety of juft obfervaticns; but in his 
remarks on the celebrated author of Hermes, Mr. Tooke ap- 


pears to be influenced by fome illiberal refentment of a poli- 


tical nature, which ought never to be admitted into difqui- 
fitions of any literary kind. It might perhaps be fome apology 
for this conduct, that the work is avowedly Epea Pteroenta, 
winged words, did the author not feem to have beftowed upon 
it fach a degree of deliberate attention as will not permit us to 
imagine that it was executed in hafte. 
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\FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from Vol. LXI. p. 464.) 


9 our Literary Intelligence, from the mifcellaneous nature 
of the fubieét, we cannot always ftriétly follow one plan. 


‘The work receives additions, while the pen is tracing what has 


been lately done; and that muit neceflarily be incomplete, 
which, from its growing ftate, cannot admit of a beginning or 


‘amend. Yet we thall generally aim at giving a diftin@ view of 


each fcience, after fome little interval ; but this regularity muft 
not interfere with ufefual information: in a fketch of this kind, 
objects muft frequently occur, which, if they are not commu- 


- nicated at once, will ceafe to gratify or intereft the reader. 


This we mean as a general apology, while we purpofe to take 


_ an immediate advantage of it, by mentioning one anatomical 


work which we were unacquainted with in the progrefs of our 
laft Number.—Profeffor Mafeagni, of Sienna, has publifhed 
9 the 
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the Profpe&tus of a. work..on the Lymphatics, which, contains 
three plates: the whole work is to contain twenty-four We 
are informed that the publication will, depend ,much.on the 
reception, of the Profpettus ; fo. that, .for fear of injuring an 
able and intelligent man, as well as an induftrious anatomift, 
we fhould with to decline giving any decilive opinion. At pre- 
fent, inj England, we have only a few plates, of lymphatics, 
publifhed by Mr..Hewfon, with great accuracy, and fufficient 
elegance. Mr. Sheldon’s work is yet confined to the lacteals 5 
but if he proceeds ashe has begun, it will in every refpect ex- 
ceed the labours of any of his predeceffors: * pendent tamen 
opera interrupta.’ We fear a long interval will elapfe before 
we receive the fecond part. We would beg him to reflect, that 
lefs able competitors may, during the delay, carry away the 
rize. 

We hall, at this time, go back to recapitulate the claffical 
productions of the continent, which are lefs known.in thisifland. 
Of many we can give little more than the, titles, fince their 

articular merits cannot be eafily comprifed in a fketch of this 
Kind, Van Bergen’s Critical Obfervations and Emendations 
of Ovid, Lucan, Phedrus, Terence, Cicero,, C. Nepos, and 
Q. Curtius, have been received with great applaufe. If we 
were to give any opinion on this fubjeét, we fhould fay that 
they difplay more ingenuity than judgment, much fancy and 
confiderable learning. Yet we are not convinced of the pro- 
pricty of many of the propofed emendations; and fome of 
them, though they may be faid to render the paflage elegant, 
do not very precifely agree with the context. The Bolognian 
Enigma is well known: thofe who are not acquainted with it, 
may find it moft readily in lian’s Var. Hift. p. 20g, ed. 
Kuhnii. Van Bergen fuppofes it defcriptive of the. province 
of Judea. The other opinion, of its relation to Agathon of 
Athens, is well known. Though we think Van Bergen’s idea 
too remote, it is probable that the poet Agathon, the friend of 
philofophers, and the hoft of Plato, was a very different perfon 
trom L. Agatho Prifcius,, mentioned in the infcription, The 
arguments would lead us too far; but many obvious ones will 
occur to the learned reader. The language is not very ftrigtly 
or purely claffical. ; | 

Rufas Feftus Avienus’ Geography has been publifhed, with 
the learned notes of various commentators, by Friefeman, with 
fome others of his own. From what we can perceive, the notes 
of Heinfius Salmafius are of much more confequence than the 
text. We think learning and labour greatly mifemployed in 
thefe publications, which derive their whole value from the 
precious erugo of the language. 

The archduke Ferdinand, by whofe munificence a fplendié 
edition of Anacreon was lately publifhed, has enabled the abbé 
Zamagna to publifh an accurate and beantifal editionof Hefiod. 
The tranflation is faid to be Poe as in Latin verfe, and the 
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éritical notes full of learning.” An explanatory preface appeat's 
at the héad Of each poem, and contains every thing interefting 
in the hiftory. of the poet and the fubjeéts of the poems. The 
only, parts of ‘the tranflation which we have feen donot, how- 
ever, merit the high encomiums which we have tranfcribed from 
the Nouvelle Literarie. This edition was publifhed at Parma.— 
From Parnra too we lately received the firft volume of a very 
Jaborious colleétion of various readings of the Old Teftament, 
collected from a great variety of manufcripts, and compared 
with the Samaritan text, and the old verfions, It is the work 
of J. Bern. de Rofl, profeffor of Oriental languages at that 
univerfity. The fecond volume has juft appeared, and contains 
the Books of Numbers, Deuteronomy, Jofhua, Judges, the 
Books of Samuel and Kings. It is to be completed in two 
other volumes. | | 

On this fubje& we may alfo mention J. Chrift. Gottlieb 
Ernetfti’s Commentary on the unpublifhed Greek Commentaries 
of Gazeus, on the Heptateuch and Canticles ; Schulzius’ Scho 
lia on the Greek Teitament ; Dahler’s Animadverfiones in Cap. 
x=—xxiv. Proverbiorum Salomonis, according to the Greek ver- 
fion,. lately publifhed at Venice. In the fame line, we ought 
to, mention more particularly, the ‘remains of the Egyptian 
books at Venice, in the-coHeétion of fignior Nani. Both Fafci- 
culi are now publifhed ; the former was haftened, on accountof 
Dr. Woide and Mr. Adler, of Copenhagen, who were impa- 
tient to enrich their feveral works with the varieties difcover- 
able.in thefe fragments. The editor is. P. Mingarelli, who has 
performed his tafk with great attention and accuracy: the frag- 
ments are feventeen in number; but not all of equal import. 
ance. ‘The eighth is very curious, and contains two letters, in 
the Thebaic language, from St. Anthony; one addreffed to 
‘Theodorus, and the other to the celebrated Athanafius. Some 
of the fragments are in the Saidic dialeét; and, by their affift- 
ance, there is fome reafon.to hope that we may improve our 
acquaintance with languages fo little known; but in many re- 
fpe&ts, particularly in facred:philology, fo very ufeful. | 

This is not the only advantage which we have received from 
the Venetian fenator’s collection. Piciaudi’s Monumenti Pelo- 
ponnefiaci were drawn from thence: Fabretti Muratori,.and 
Corfini have been frequently indebted to it. Biagi has lately 
given us a defcription of Greek monuments, from this mufeum : 
thefe confift of urns, altars, infcriptions, &c. We wifh they 
had fallen into the hands of a better editor. . 

P. Biagi has publithed, from the fame collection, a trea- 
tife ‘ De Decretis Athenienfium,’ to illuftrate a fingular decree 
found in the library of fignior Nani. This work is more valu- 


‘able than the Monumenta'Graca; but we cannot compare it to 


the Fafti Antiqui of Corfini.. The object of P. Biagi is con- 


‘fined to the decrees at Athens, not exclufively thofe of the Are- 


opagus, He explains the word »ngigya, which, at Athens, 
was 
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was ufually applied to thefe decrees: from dnGos, Japillus, by 
means of which the’ votes were collected; and he enquires, at 
fome length, into the ‘government at Athens. The. fufpenfion 
of the archonfhip, about the fecond year of the one Ku ndred 
and eighteenth Olympiad, is*no new difcovery ; Corfni. was 
aware of it, though he has properly preferved the feries, fince 
it is done by the beft authors; and the archonthip of Philip is 
exprefsly deiaticate by Menander. Philip was fuppofed to 
govern the fecond year of the one hundred and twenty-firtt 
Olympiad, part of the period in which the high prieft is faid 
by Plutarch to have officiated: in fact, from comparing the fe- 
veral authorities, it appears, that the office was not actually 
abolithed. The privileges feem to have been abridged; but 
the officer was regularly elected, though probably withoutthe 
name : as we have no room for the decree, which is really-cu- 
rious, we muft omit the good father’s remarks, “Much know- 
ledge is, however, collected; though fome of it is not derailed 
in the moft advantageous manner. 

Signior Cafli has fucceeded better with his account of the 
amphitheatre at Verona. From the comparifon: of-different 
paflages of Tacitus, he thinks it clear, that this building was 
erected by the order of the emperor Vitellius, by the thirteenth 
legion, A.U.C. 822, A.C. 69. Tacitus, fpeaking of the di- 
ftribution of the legions, exprefsly fays, ‘ tertia decimani ftruere 
amphitheatra juffit.’? This diftribation was made after the 
battle of Bedriaco, when the army was encamped near Verona. 
The fubfequent paffage is not, however, very confiftent with 
this theory ; fince Tacitus adds, ‘ nam Cecina Cremone, Va- 
lens Bononiz fpettaculum gladiatorum edere parabant.’—We 
fhould not fufpeét that an amphitheatre would have been built at 
Verona for the contefts of gladiators at Cremona‘or Bologna. 

The * Delizie degli Eruditi Tofcani,’ a colledtion of eflays, 
by fome learned Italians, which related chiefly to clatli¢al know- 
lege and local antiquities, are faid to be at an end. ihe: 
were completed with the twentieth volume; bet, as this is di- 
vided into-two parts, the laft is fometimes called the twenty- 
firft. The laft volume contains the collections of G. Cambi, 
citizen-of Florence. The phoenix has, however, already arofe 
from his afhes. A new Florentine publication, particularly 
defigned as a continuation of Lami’s work, under a fimilar 
title, has appeared, viz. * Nove Eruditorum Delicie feu ve~ 
terum avexdoray Opufculorum Coileétanea.’? The colleétor is F, 
Fontani, keeper oi the Riccardi library ; and the fource of thefe 
opufcula is faid to be the library over which Fontani prefides. 
‘They are to be elucidated by notes, and a commentary. The 
firft article is a.Differtation on Photius and his Writings. 
This author was patriarch of Conitantinople, who died about 
the end of the ninth century, The work by which he is in- 
troduced, is entitled Yuraywyas: xaos amodsiées, Containing ten 
queftions on ecclefiaftical fubjects. This uninterefting volume 
E 3 alfo 
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alfocontains four Epifties of Michael Glicas, a Sicilian annatift, 
‘who probably flourifhed,in, the. thirteenth century. 

To return to objects more ftri@ly claffical, we muft mention 
fome’ papers ini the lait volume.of the Commentaries of the 
‘Royal Society ‘at: tate Profeflor Gatterer has concluded 
his account of ‘Thrace, ‘from the. authorities of Herodotus and 
‘Thucydides, «and-has:illufirated it with a map.. M. Meyners 
gives awery interefting account.of. Marcus.Antoninus, both as 
an’ author and as'a‘man. .M, Heyne-has greatly elucidated, in 
‘the dameovolume, the order and evolutions of the Grecian 
varmy; andthe Trojan attack on the Grecian camp. 
‘“UWecought:inot to conchude this account. of foreign claffics 
without: mentioning fome of the late tranflations. -‘The abbé 
‘Mongault has:publifhed a new edition of Herodian, in French. 
-Herodian was a modern Grecian; but his ftyle is free, eafy, 
and‘often elegant... ‘The fpace .comprifed in this hiftory com- 
‘prehendsdixty years, and, the lives of twelve or fourteen em- 
perors’; fo rapid was the fucceflion when the army difpofed of 
‘the empire.b. Jt begins with Marcus Aurelius, and finifhes with 
‘the: fucceffors of Maximin.. Wedo not, in this enumeration, 
4Anclude\thofe fudden victims to dignity, who fcarcelv glittered 
4inithecparple, before the army crufhed the infect’ which they 
‘Nadi raifed.: : Herodian, though an agreeable hiftorian, has not 
efcaped:the charge of partiality: indeed, as he was engaged 
am fomeiof:the fcenes, and could truly fay of the events of hig 
hittory,; >» 

fo Queque ipfe miferrima vidi 
Et quorum pars magna fui 

we may naturally expe&t that he might be biaffed in favour of 
his friends, perhaps of his benefactors. He was originally of 
Alexandria, the fon of a rhetorician called Apollonius, furnamed 
‘Avexorgc, the Ill-natured; and, for fome time, followed the pro- 
’ feffion of his. father ; indeed his work, from the many fpeeches 
recorded in it, or perhaps fabricated for the purpofe, fufficientl 
“point out the. habits or difpofition of the author. The Pant. 

ation feems to, be paeesed with judgment and tafte; and the 
‘abbe’s remarks on tranflation in general are clear and dccu- 
~yate. |The French are indebted to him for a valuable edition 
of Cicero’s Epifties, in their language. 

The Hymns of Orpheus, and fome other writers in the fame 
“department, have been, tranflated into Italian, with great ele- 
“gance. ‘Some other religious poetry is added, which form, to- 
Casueef a motley mixture of Paganifm and Chriftianity. We 
‘hope that the promifed wanflations of the Odes of Pindar and 
‘Horace ‘will not be mixed with: fuch incongruous materials ; 
‘though the author hints at a defign of this kind, ~~ 

We. fhall conclude this fketch by a very valuable work. It 
“4s a tranflation into French of the Commentaries of Czfar, with 

Notes, hiftorical, critical, and military, by count Turpin, 
whofe titles only, chiefly military ones, would almoft se 
, whole 
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whole fpace which we can allow to {peak of his tranflation. It 
ds enough to fay, that he has had the°experience of feventeen 
campaigns, and feveral {éparate commands: His ‘prehiminary 
difcourie is admirable for clofe thinking,’ and clear correct Jan- 

uage. He paints the extraordinary talents of his hero with a 
aad site; but not a blind, ‘partiality ; and-explains: thei effect 
of Roman inftitutions on the mind of the: people. .: With the 
enthufiafm of a foldier,“the ‘count’ defends ‘the _ profefiion: of 
arms: he diftinguithes, however, the fablime qualities which 
tendered Cefar matter of the world, fromthe wildcambition 
which led him to flay thoufands, and reduce a free people to.the 
condition of flaves. * I know not, fays he, in reading, taefe 
Commentaries, what fentiment chiefly prevails 5 horror; infpired 
by his crimes, or the admiration which L cannot refufe>to:his 
genius. I never fee the hero without difcovering the tyrant. 
The latter irritates and difgufts me, I think I fee-him: covered 
with blood, raifing over my head the yoke with» whichi .hé.en- 
flaved his country; the former elevates and makes me proud, it 
gives me a higher idea of human nature.?» A Priton may turn 
to an hiftorian of his own country, and: receive,» in :his own 
Janguage, an exact hiftorical view of the life of this, heroic 
murderer, whofe merits are not eafily appreciated. Weallade 
to Fergufon’s Hiftory of the Progrefs and ‘Termination of »the 
Roman Republic, a work in general refpeétable ;. but,:inothis 
patt, unequalled for accurate difcrimination and philofophical 
precifion. The tranflation, by count Turpin, and the Life of 
Cefar, by Dr. Fergufon, reflect a mutual light on eachother. 
We hope to be able to refume this work in a more extended 
article, 
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Des Charaéteres extericurs des Mineraux. Par M. Romé de P’ Ife. 


8vo. Paris, 


ROM the firft rational’ attempt to ‘arrange’ minerals;! by 
Bromel, in 1730, to the prefent' era; various fyftems-have 
been fucceflively admired and neglected. ‘Bromel’s was; in:many 
refpects, imperfect. His divifions were the apyri, or fubftances 
which endured heat without a change; ‘thé calearious or ¢alcin- 
abje ; and the vitrefcent. This was ftyled a chemical fyflem ; 
and, though it was a firft ftep, and; like every new attempt, 
imperfect, its great lines were purfuéd by Linneus in 1736, 
Cramer in 1739, and Wallerius in 1747. ° Independentjof, the 
minuter errors of claflification, we now Know that the «prin- 
ciple on which the claffes themfelves are founded are uncertain. 
Wolterfdorf and Gellert only called the apyri, clays, and formed 
a clafs of gypfums, diftin® from the calcarious. ‘The reign of 
the chemical fyftems had been hitherto uninterrupted ; and the 
firf{ attempts of the cryftallographers were, like partial ill- 
concerted rebellions, better adapted to ftrengthen than to di- 
vide or injure the fupreme authority. Though the former was 
4 im- 
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imperfect, the latter was more fo. In 1755, Cartheufer’s fyf. 
tem firft appeared. He diftinguifhed minerals from their texture, 
and divided them into laminated, fibrous, folid, and crumbly, 
* Thus (fays an able hiitorian), for the firft time we faw fpar 
united with talc and mica; amianth and. afbeftos with ftriated 
gypfum ; flint and quartz, with lime-fione ; fteatite or foap-rock 
with {olid gypfum ; and grit with jafper,’. M. de Iufti: fuce 
ceeded him, -but rendered the fyftem, more imperfe¢t. After 
having made a fection for quartzy, fparry, and gypfeous cry- 
ftals, he unfortunately, under the titles of noble, demi-noble, 
and ignoble ftones, titles the lealt {cientific, and the moft fo- 
reign from his.own plan, united, minerals the moft different in 
their nature.and appearances. M,. Lehman was almoit equally 
unfortunate, His diltinétions were vague and arbitrary, Mine 
tals were divided, 1ft, as fufceptible of polifh; 2dly, fandy; 
gays foliated ; and 4thly, figured, Indeed it may. be ‘alledged, 
ehman’s fyftem was never properly examined and appreciated : 
thoie who have read his * Art des Mines,’ will find that he was 
a careful attentive mineralogift, and his fubdiyifions were more 
accurate and diftinét than may be expected from the vague cha- 
racteriftics of the claffes. The caufe of this inattention was, 


‘that an anonymous author had, a iittle before, publifhed in 


Sweden, and in the language of that country, a fyfiem, on the 
chemical plan, much more perfeét and extenfive than any which 
had, preceded This work foon reached Germany, Italy, and 
England, and the author difcovered himfelf, when he found it 
well received.’ Itis the mineralogy now fo well known by the 
name of Cronftedt: the aythor was.a Swedifh nobleman. of 
fingular merit, and almoft invincibie modefty. The Englith 
tranflation of his work is itill in high efteem, and is now fo 
{carce,as to fell at a great price; but we have reafon to expect 


anew edition of it, with valuable notes, by. M. Magellan, a 


gentleman extremely well qualified for the tak. The text of 
Cronitedt, we are.informed, is to: be preferved ; and the new 
improvements in chemical mineralogy are to be added in the 
notes: a plan, though in fome refpects inconvenient, deferves, 
on, the. whole, confiderable commendation; for Cronftedt is 
now, the ftandard, to which fo many works are referred, that it 
is abfolutely neceflary to have his own defcriptions, without 
alteration ; we hope that M. Magellan is aware of the excellent 
edition of this mineralogy, lately publithed in Sweden, with 
fome valuable remarks. 

5 Syftem. of Cronftedt is fo well known that we need not 
enlarge on it; 1t is nearly the fame with the moft celebrated 
cae fyftems. of the prefent day. Vogel, in 1762, pub- 
lithed. his work, with fome attempts to improve; but it was 
really inferior to. the Swedifh mineralogift. He endeavoured, 
in our opinion, to revive Lehman’s fyfiem, and to combine it 
with Cronfledt’s ; but.it may be alledged, that M. Vogel, in 
all his attempts to arrange, has failed, from his shee 
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and a want of difcrimination, whick hae made his definitions 
almoft defcriptions. By this abfurd attempt to realize every 
thing valuable in each of the former authors, he has combined, 
in one clafs, the moft ‘incongruous fabfances, and feparated 
thofe which greatly'refemblé each other, The confufion was 
fomewhat leffened by the attempts of Baumer, a German, in 
1763; and M. Valmontide Bomare, the author of a valuable 
Dictionary of Natural Hittory, in 1764. They brought back 
the fimple ftony bodies to clayey, caltartous, gypfous, and vi- 
trefcent. ‘Their lait clafs only, was indeterminate, and fome- 
times confafed. Linnzus, in 1768, re-publifhed his minera- 
logy, in his complete edition of the Syftema Nature. He was 
dragged forward to finifh the work, and has performed it not 
only with reluétance but with indifference. The changes which 
he made did not render it niuch better. 

M. Bucquet’s valuable work appeared in 1771. It is the 
former divilion of de Bomare, with the addition of rocks, con- 
taining the fchorls, the petrofilex, &c, The gypfums he has 
arranged with the falts. Romé de I’Ifle’s firl Effay on Cryftallo- 
graphy, appeared in 1772: he was followed, in the fame year, 
by-the baron Born. ‘Ihe baron’s work was little more than an 
Index, as it is called, and is now almoft forgotten: he carried 
us back to Bromel’s fyftem. Scopoli, the Italian profeffor, 
about the fame time, made little improvement: he only added 
a new clafs of impure earths. Our own countryman, Dr. Hill, 
at this period, attempted to arrange foflils from their obvious 
characters ; and, on the whole, fucceeded well ; but, at this 
time, the chemical fyfiem was too prevalent for his plan to én- 
gage attention. He has, however, feparated the mica too far 
from the afbeftos. Wallerius’ Mineralogical Syftem next ap- 
peared, much improved. The firft volume was publifhed in 
1772, the fecond in 1778; but it is in many parts deficient. 
In 1773, Mr. Werner publithed a German treatife on the ex- 
terior Charateriftics of Foffils; but they are fo numerous as to 
obfcure the fubje& rather thao elucidate it: there are fifty-four 
varieties of colour, and twenty one of the manner of breaking. 

We fhall omit M. Sage’s firft Syftem, which appeared in 
1777, becaufe, in his work juft publifhed, he has confiderably 
altered it. ‘Two years afterwards, Monnet, in his * Nouveau 
Syftéme de Mineralogie,’ followed nearly the fteps of Cronftedt. 
He has rendered his genera of flonés too numerous, by includ- 
ing impurities: thefe fhould have been arranged, in a feparate 
clafs, among compounds. M. Fourcroy’s Syftem, in his Ele- 
mentary Courfe of Chemifiry, and Bergman’s Sciagraphia, we 
have before had occafion to mention : both appeared in 1782. 
In 1783, the fecond edition of M. Rome de !’Ifle’s Cryftallo- 
graphie appeared. It may be flyled an analytical fyftem ; for 
the feveral minerals are arranged from their chemical nature, 
and the {pecies defcribed from their cryftalline form, hardnefs, 
&c. 
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&c. ‘Thisis atJeaft neceffary in the infancy of this plan; but 
it will be obvious, that.a true.cryitallography fhould arife from 
the’ obvious properties, and, be applied to deteé&t the chemical 
natures). Mr. Kirwan’s. Elements, publifhedin 1784, has alfo 
been examined in our Journal, In 1784, M. Daubenton’s 
‘Tableau. Methodique des. Mineraux, -fuivant leur differentes 
Natures, appeared.in France. This table, is very elaborately 
arranged, from the hardnefs, the effervefcing with acids, texe 
ture; breaking, tranfparence, opacity, colour, and cryfalline 
form. » The claffes are numerous; but the genera are clearly 
eftablifhed, and properly difcriminated: on the whole, we con- 
fider this Table asa valuable addition to mineralogy. M. Sage’s 
Jaft arrangement is very full and elaborate. It begins with the 
calcarious earth, and vitreous {par. It then arranges the gems 
as combuftible, refractory, or changeable in the fire; and pro- 
ceeds with the tourmaline -and {chorls ; among which are, im- 


“properly perhaps, placed the afbeftos and amianthus. The 


earthy {alts are -very properly confined to a feparate order. In 
fhort; this fyitem, like Daubenton’s, feems intended to combine 
the two modes of clafling minerals; and this coalition will pro- 
bably be generally followed. 

This hiftory, which we fhall often be obliged, in our future 
labours, to refer to, has drawn us farther than we purpofed ; 
but it-has been included in as fhort a compafs as was confiftent 
‘with perfpicuity and utility. We have confined our remarks 
chiefly to the lithological part, fince, in the others, there was 
little "yt and leis variety ; but we muft now return to the 
work before us. 3 

If we were to compare the probable advantages of the che- 


‘mical and cryftalline methods, we fhould be led, at frft fight, 


to prefer the latter. The forms are obvious to the fenfes, the 
qaalities are only detected by laborious operations. In general, 
however, a rapid cryflalization, impurities or compounds will, 
in’ fome meafure, deitroy that regularity on which we muft de- 
pend ; fothat, while we profeffedly dwell on the forms of the 
cryftals, we are obliged to call in other affiftance : on the other 


hand, on the chemical plan, while we proceed in arrangement, 


we proceed alfo in our knowledge of the nature of the fubje& 
in difpute; an‘ advantage which the botanical nomenclator 
cannot boaft of. It is, however, a pleafing reflection, that though 
tival- nateralifis, purfue different modes, they do not impede 
each other in their progrefs in natural knowlege, but con- 


“tribute mutual affiflance.. This arifes partly from the nature of 


the fubje&t, and partly from the neceflity of combining both 


’ methods of enquiry. Mr. Kirwan takes many diftin@ions from 


obvious properties ; and, as we have already remarked, M. 
Romé de ’Ifle builds his cryftaline fyftem on a chemical bafis. 


‘ We had purpofed to examine.the laft author at full length, bur, 
' jn a review, what is deferted, foon becomes impraticable, from 


the 
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the increafing load of additional materials: ‘We have, there- 
fore, taken the opportunity of our author’s later work, to in- 
troduce him and his fyftem more concifely. to our readers. From 
the extent of M de'l’IMe’s Cryftalography, his great attention 
is fufficiently evinced ; and it may’ be added. that, from the 
variety of forms of cryftals, the regularity and conftancy of the 
anglés, this method is‘likely to become advantageous, “In the 
curfory progrefs of our monthly intelligence, we :have feen that 
mineralogy owes much to thefe confiderations, and confequently 
to M. del’Ifle, who has fo: much improved our knowlege in 
this refpeét. Yet, on the whole, the chemical: plan, fo fac- 
cefsfully purfued under the aufpices of Cronftedt, feemis to be 
the moft ufeful method of arrangement, though we think its 
followers might advantageoufly introduce more’ frequently, the 
diftinétion from the obvious properties. f 
Our author’s prefent work ‘is entitled,‘ An Anfwer to this 
Queftion: Are there any Charaéters which can diftinguith fpe- 
cifically Mineral Subjeéts? and, if there are ‘fach, what. are 
thofe Characters ?? Since fubftances in the mineral kingdom are 
frequently compounds, we muft apply our diftinétions »to: thofe 
which are homogeneous, or nearly fo ;/and, fince this diftinétion 
is abfolutely neceflary, it muft confine the mineralogift;;/who 
arranges from obvious properties, within more narrow: limits 
than his rival. The particular charatters of ‘homogeneous mi- 
nerals are, external form, fpecific gravity, hardnefs, tran{pa- 
rency, and opacity, tafte, odour, and colour. Thefe are totige- 
neral properties, or eflential to every mineral body ;) for: many 
are without odour, and fome without colour.” The :prinejpal 
objects then to guide the mineralogift, according to our author, 
are the three firit. From the general tendency of all bodies to 
unite, in cryftalization, with thofe only iof the fame.nature, 
M. de I’Ifle thinks there will refult, firft, a particular-eryftaline 
form, with certain determinate angles, conftantly the fame: in 
every {pecies ; fecondly, a fpecific gravity, proportioned to,the 
number and nature of the principles of the compound ;- thirdly, 
a hardnefs proportioned to ‘the affinity or the clofenefs, with 
which the particles are united. Since thefe are: the. neceflary 
refults, the properties, he thinks, muft be ‘invariable. .The 
great objection, that the fame cryftaline form is common to 
very different bodies, and different in fimilar ones, our author 
anfwers, by obferving, that it is not from the form alone that 
minerals are to be diftinguifhed, but from the combination of 
form, fpecific gravity, and hardnefs, with the other particular 
properties. In proof of the propriety of his plan, he fabjoins 
his method of diftinguifhing one of ‘the moft common fotms of 
cryftals, the o€toedron, with equilateral triangular fides, |The 
next objection, fo ‘conftanty repeated, is the various forms of 
cryftalization jn the fame fpecies.. M.del’Ifle, in this’ cafe, 
fairly turns the argument again his opponents; he alleges, 
wit 
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with great juftice, that, in all his boafted variety, there are the 
fame angles, the fame inclination of the bounding planes, which 
occuss.in the moft fimple and regular cryftal. The great ob- 
jeGion-relates to the changes refulting from.combination, and 
the irregularity which may arife from this caufe. Our author 
contends,, that.if the mixture.is not fuch as to difturb the cry- 
flalization,,or.rather to deftroy the plane. furfaces, it makes 
no.change in the inclination of thefe furfaces, and confe- 
quently none in the nature of the cryftal : of this he gives nu- 
merous, examples where the cryftalization remains the fame, 
while, the weight and hardnefs aré changed. . The colour and 
the texture, tranfparency or opacity, which are often altered 
by combination, do not form any part of a fpecific charaGer : 
the mode of breaking may, he thinks, be employed in diftin- 
guifhing varieties. M. de ]’Ifle at laft felects a paflage in Berg- 
man’s Sciagraphia, where he {peaks, perhaps too loofely, of 
the accidental union of fubftances, and the inconftancy of the 
properties of the compound, particularly with refpeé to its 
denfity,.. Our author triumphs a little in his anfwer, and, fiom 
the determinate {pecific gravity of various fubftances, eftablithes 
his, own mode of arrangement. In this moment of triumph, 
indifcreetly in. his own turn, he endeavours to depreciate the 
Iabour of the chemilt; but the too eager expectations which 
he. would lead us to entertain, as well as fome little errors in 


the chemical part of his great work, prevent-us from implicitly 


trafting his opinion. Indeed our author might have confuted 
Bergman more properly by his own words; for his arguments 
on the fubje& of flint, in the feventh fection of his thirteenth 
Effay, feem to aflift, very effectually, de I’Ifle’s fytem.—He 
concludes then, and the conclufion muft have been long fince 
obvious, that there are really fpecific determinate characters ; 
and that thefe are the properties formerly mentioned, particu- 
larly the form, hardnefs, and {pecific gravity. 

We would conclude fomewhat differently ; and, while we 
encourage the chemift to purfue his Jabours, without a vain ufe- 
Jefs enquiry into a bond of union, which cannot exift as a pecu- 
liar fubftance, but muft arife from the degree, probably the mode 
of attraétion between the different parts ;—neglecting, we fay, 
fuch fubtile and ufelefs difquifitions, let him purfue the artalyfes 
which the Bergmans, the Achards, the Scheeles, and the Kir- 
wans have began. Let not, however, the cryftalographer neg- 


‘Je& a careful examination of the forms and other properties 


more obvious to the fenfes. Each will improve {cience in their 
different’ departments; and the time will come, we have al- 
ready in our hiftory feen it-approaching, when their united 
labours wiil produce a fyftem more complete, exatt, and fcien- 


- tific, than we have probably yet feen. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


M ED: LiQiiAi bel 
Medical and Philofophical Commentaries, by a Soctety'in Edinbargh, 
Pols Ve VI, VAL VIUM. IX. and XS x05) 63. each Volume, 
in Boards: Murray. ° : : 


Since our lait review of this work (vol. xlvi. p. 3345) it has 
been changed in its form: inftead of appearing’ in quarterly 
numbers, it is become an annual publication; and the ninth 
was the firft complete volume. The editor obferves, that’ he 
now begins a new feries, fince, at the end of the tenth voluime, 
a general alphabetical table of the contents of that and 'the 
former four volumes is fubjoined. A fimilar table was addeéd‘to 
the fifth volume. 

The other changes, in the progrefs of thefe fucceffive’vos 
lumes, are not of great importance, The catalogue of? publi- 
cations is more full, but fewer works are analyzed. Another 
department has, however, increafed in bulk’ as well as’ tmport- 
ance, viz. that of original Effays. In the volumes which ate 
our prefent objet, we have obferved many judicious remarks, 
well-related hiftories of epidemics, and frequently a’ deéifive 
and fuccefsful practice. But we muft add, that thefe Effays do 
not uniformly deferve the fame charaéter: the work is'debafed 
with too many trifling unimportant cafes, with fome frivolous and 
erroneous opinions. Dr. Duncan might have frequently added 
to tho value of ‘his work, by leflening its bulk: but this defee 
is, we believe, infeparable from a compilation, furnifhed by 
voluntary contributions. Some of the fubjects, under thé ‘ars 
ticle of Medical News, we fhall refume in our Forergn'Litetary 
Intelligence. We mean not, without an acknowledgment, to 
plume ourfelves with others feathers, and fhall readily point 
out our obligations when they are due; but it fhould be remem-~ 
bered, that there will always be a fimilarity when thé fame 
fources furnifh the flores. 


A Manual of Chimiftry, or a brief. Account of the Operations. of 
Chemiftry,, and their Produgls, Tranflated from the, French of 
M. Beaumé. 2d Edit. 12m 35. 6d. feweds Johnfons . 


In our Forty-fixth-volume, p. 93. we examined the firft edi- 
tion of this tranflation ; the fecond is illuftrated with a) few 
notes by Mr. Morgan, whoie chemical abilities are well. known, 
but we perceive no other difference. ‘Ihe notes contain fome 
corrections of the text, where it was lefs aceurately:expreffed, 
or where fucceeding difcoveries had rendered our opinions-more 
clear: they contain too fome of the additions which, theyrapid 
progrefs of chemical difcoverers, had, in. the,interval, between 
the appearance.of the .twoveditions, fupplieds Muchs howeyes, 
remains ftill imperfect; andy indeed, the very confiderable 
changes in many parts of the fubject renders even M. Beaumé’s 
Manual a very improper work for a ftudent at prefent. . 
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would have been impoffiible, without diftraéting the reader’g 
attention, to have fupplied the imperfections, or to have cor- 
rected the mittakes,in the ovargin. . It is no excule to fay, tha€ 
we have.no better, guide... Many parts of the Manual are clear, 
correct, and initructive ; fo, that if thefe had been retained, 
and the ref entirely changed, we thould have willingly acknow- 
leged our obligations to the tranflator and editor. At prefent 
fo little is altered, that one.miftake in the fort notes origi- 
nally added by Dr Aikin remains uncorrected. 


An Enquiry into the Origin and Antiquity of the Lues Venerea 
avith Obfervations on its Introduction and t'rogrefs in the Tlands 
in the South Seas. By William Turnbull, Surgeon. 8v0. 25, 6d 
Murray. 

We with to examine this queftion ; but it muft be * Teucro 
duce, & aufpice Teucro.? Our author is not the guide whom 
we would follow, for his great inftructors are Aftruc and Friend. 
He has {carcely looked beyond them; and much inftruétion, 
many important facts, are to be derived from other fourcess 
We have little doubt of its being a new difeafe, which attracted 
very general attention, from the year 1490 to1500. In this 
period, it coincided with two remarkable events, the return of 
Columbus, and the fiege of Naples, which have added greatly 
to the obfcurity of its origin, We mean not to decide on its 
fource, or to deny its being brought from America; becaufe 
the inftances which have been adduced of its exiftence, previous 
to Columbus’s return, muft be particularly examined before 
this queftion can be properly determined. A fingle well attefted 
inftance, one well marked cafe, previous to 1493, will be fuf- 
ficient for this purpofe. 

Mr. Turnbull thinks that the difeafe was carried to the So- 
ciety Iflands by Bougainville; and his arguments deferve at- 
tention, In the account of the remedies ufed in venereal af- 
fections, we meet with nothing remarkable. His language 
refembles Mr. Hunter’s, but he differs materially, in fome 
opinions, from this gentleman, particularly in thinking that 
the poifon exifts in the cticulating mafs of blood. On the 
whole, this is a very trifling work, in many aha excepticn- 
able, and fcarcely in any important. 
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Poems by Helen Maria Williams. 2 Vols. Small 8v0-« 55 feweds 
Cadell. 


We have frequently exprefied our approbation of mifs Wil 
liams’ poetical talents; and fee, with great pleafure, the-very 
numerous and refpeCtable lift of fubfcribers annexed to thefe 


‘wolames.. Edwin’ and, Eltrada, Peru, é&e. are. re-publifhed, 


with -fome atterations and improvements. But the greater part 


- of thefe poems are new, and, in general, not.inferior to thofe 


that have already met with the public approbation., The Sonnet 
addxefled to Mrs, Siddons is equal to the {abject it celebrates. 


Siddons ! . 
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©. Siddons! the Mufe, for many a joy refin’d, 
Feelings which ever feem too fwiftly fled—~ 
For thofe delicious tears fhe loves 'to fhed, 
Around thy brow the wreath of praife would bind— 
But can her feeble notes thy praife unfold ? 
Repeat the tones each changing paflion gives, 
Or mark where nature in thy action lives, 
Where, in thy paufe, the fpeaks a pang untold ! 
When fierce ambition fteels thy daring breaft, 
When from thy frantic look our glance recédes ; 
Or oh, divine enthufiaft! when opprett 
By anxious love, that eye of foftnefs pleads—~ 
"The fun-beam all can feel, but who can trace 
The inftant light, and catch the-radiant grace !’ 


fn Ode on the Immortality of the Soul: occafioned by the Opinions of 
Dr. Priefiley. And Life, an Elegy. By the Rev. Fohn' Wal- 
ters, M.A. Towhich is added, an Ode to Humanity, founded 
on the Story of Scipio. By the Rev. Fohnu Walters, Sem. ‘8x, 
15. 6d. Johnfon. 


‘ Ye who the fickly couch attend 

That holds a parent, brother, friend, 
The mournful {cene of death ; 

Where each in mute affliction hangs 

To foothe departing nature’s. pangs, 
And ftay the fleeting breath: 


« Say, is there not fome iecret caufe 
Unknown, that in that anxious paufe 
The ftruggling bofom chears ; 
That blends confolement with your fighs, 
And hiding horror from your eyes 
To rapture turns your tears? 


‘ Oh yes! ’tis Heaven’s undoubted fign, 
Tis mighty Reafon’s voice divine, 
Tis Nature’s wakeful cry ; _ 
That diflfipates each impious fear, 
And glad proclaims in accents clear, 
The foul can never die. 


* Oh ne’er the facred hope forego, 

That mingling comfort with your woe 
Makes death no more abhorr’d ; 

That kindly whifpers to your pain 

That you ere long thall meet again, 
In happier worlds reftor’d.’ 


Thefe lines, which open the poem, are elegarit and *fenfible ; 
the Addrefs to Dr. Prieftley deferves the fame charaéters) bat 
fome few ftanzas' towards ‘the cornelufion are’ rather? flat and 
profaic ; and the’ Blegy is no way remarkable, ‘The Ode to 
Humanity is founded on the well-known flory of Scipin’s ‘re- 
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ftoring a beautiful captive, unviolated, to her hufband# An 
action which has acquired him immortal honour, and would 
have ftigmatized a general, in more modern times, with eternal 
infamy. That ‘the mitiores virtutes were bat little known or 
practifed among the ancient Romans, the high encomiums be- 
ftowed on-his continency and humanity, in this inftance, their 
hiftorians and moralifts fufficiently evince. But their warmeft 
praifes are greatly exceeded by thofe of Mr. Walters. 


, § Thy great exploits Fame’s clarion fhall rehearfe, 
. While both the poles re-echo to the found, 
And bards fhall fing in many a deathlefs verfe, 
And for th’ attempt for ever be renown’ d, 


‘ Extending Science on her eagle wings 
To Lybian fhores thy ftory fhall convey ; 
Fez fhall receive the welcome gift fhe brings, 
And joy to read her Javage foul away. 


* India fhall trace the features of thy mind, 

_ And in the act imbibe tranfmuting fire ; 

Each paffion thence, each mental power, refin’d, 
To deeds like thine the nobly fhall afpire.’ 


It may be obferved, that this bumane fiero, ‘ beneath whofe 
divine deeds,’ we are told, ‘ expreflion finks,’ violated’a folemn 
treaty, and at one time facrificed five thoufand prifoners to 
Vulcan. 


Farewel Odes. For the Year 17°6. By Peter Pindar, Efq. 4100 
3se Kearfley. 


‘ Currit in extremum ridendus ;’ but the laugh is at his 
wit, not like Horace’s courfer, at his impotent attempts. We . 
have perufed thefe Odes with more pleafure becaufe they are 
the laft ; for we have long fince told this genuine defcendant 
of Pindar, that it is time to lay down the f{coarge : his little at- 
tempts, formerly feattrered among the Odes, and thofe in the 
pamphlet before us, fhow that he poffeffes talents which have 
been debafed by his late employments. We with to meet him 
in better company, and to iiften to lays on very different fub- 
jets. Adieu then, thou whimfical companion of an idle hour, 
which thou haft cheered with thy humour and pleafantry ; but 
to difplay the fplendor of thy fire, at the moment itis to be 
feen no more, we will tranferibe the fourth Ode. Though we 
regret thy lofs, yet we fhall not ‘ take it grievoufly to heart ;’ 
| * Look melancholy, pale, and thin, 

Like a poor pullet that hath eat. a pin.” 
Nor will we.once tempt, thee, by our regrets, to refume the 
fatiric firain. : 
‘*. Weft tells the world that Peter cannot rhime—~ 
Peter declares point blank, that Weft can’t paint— 
Weft {wears I’ve not an atom of fablime+» 
I {wear he hath no notion of a faint ; F 
) An 
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¢ And that his crofs-wing’d cherubiis are, fowl, 
Baptiz’d by naturalifts, owls; (, 00. bee 
Half of the meek apoftles, gangs of. robbers :'" 


His angels, fets of brazen-headed. lgbbers. . ; 


* The Holy Scripture fays, All fleth'as prafs 57a - 
With Mr. Weft, all flefhus brick and brats’; 
Except his horfe-flethy that. fairly own 
Is often of the choiceft Portland ftone. 
I’ve faid too, that this artift’s faces RP Ve 
Ne’er paid a vifitto the Graces: * — | 7 pen 


« That on exprefiion, he can never'brag 3 
Yet for this article hath he been ftudying 5 
But init, never could furpafs a pudding—~ 

No, gentle reader, nor a pudding bag. . . 


¢ I dare not fay'that Mr. Weft 
Cannot found Cyiticifm impart: ... > ., 
I’m told the man with technicals is ble, ~ 
That he can talk a deal, upon the art oo S\.0 , 
Yes, he can talk, zis0 not doubt, it. . 
*¢ About it, goddefs, and about it!” 


* Thus, then, is Mr.’ Weft deferving pratfesae 9405 wren 
And let my juftice-the-fair laud afford’: vainly 
For, lo! this far-fam’d artift cuts. both ways 3 
Exactly like the angel Gabriel’s fword : 


‘ The beauties of the art, his converfe fhows ¢ 
His canvafs, almoft ev’ry thing that’s bad ! 
Thus at th’? Academy, we.mutt fuppofe. . 

A man more ufeful, never could be had : 
Who in himfelf, a hoft, fo mych can do; 
Who is both precept and example toa !* 


More Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians: .By.a difant Relation 
ta. the Poet of Thebes. ato. 23. »Hookham, . 


If it was the prefent author who anticipated ‘the genuine.de- 
{cendant of Pindar, in his laft year’s production; we cannot 
congratulate him on his improvements, We were then dotbt- 
ful; but we are now certain, that this is not the off diftant re« 
lation to the poet, though a felf-created laureat. He refémbles 
Peter in feverity, but ‘not in humour or fpirit ; and his ctiti- 
cifms ar¢ fo trite and thread-bare, that they néither enrertain 
or inftruct uss | A oi a ae 

The following defetiption is evidently taketi frorh Hogarth’s 
print of the old maid: it isnot Decen¢y ‘but’ Prudéry in her 
difguife, ‘The author, however, very foon lofes-fight*of both, 
We fele& it, as a thort.and.favourable {pecimen of the ‘eafe of 
his manner, | ui add VYyB ’ 
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‘ Yet ere. venture to relate 
The merits that to thee belong, 
O Decency corre my;fong ; 
Thou dame demure of. mincing gait, 
Whofe thrivell’d form, in ftarch, and buckram pinn’d, 
Eludes tHe kifles of the amorous wind.’ 


The Book of Pfalms. iluftrated, bya an improved Tranflation of the 
Proper Pfalms, more conformable tothe Hebrew Original; and a 
Poetical Verfion of eachy agreeable thereto: «with Notes, critical 
and explanatory ; in which the. Prophecies of the Meffiah are par- 
ticularly pointed out: being an Attempt to render the Reading of 
the Pfalms, as-a Part of Divine Service; more intelligible and 

infitrudlive. With a Preface, on the prefent Neglect of phe Sacred 
Language and Poetry of the Scriptures, By. a a SV06 
2g. Robinfont’ ~~ 


The defign of this performance is amply exhibited in the 
title-page, though there appears fome obfcurity in the mode of 
exprefling it. With what propriety ‘can the tranflation of par- 
ticular Pfalms be {aid to illuftrate the whole book ? The phrafe, 
likewife, “proper pfalms,’ ‘tather puzzled ‘us, till we ‘recol- 
lected that thofe adapted to the fervice of’ particulat days, went 
under that appellasion, Even themext words, ‘ wore conferma- 
ble: to the Hebrew. original,”. are. excephionable. The firft of 
them fhould;be omitted, or, ‘ than the. cammon verfion read in 
,our churches,’ which we fuppofe i ig meant, inferted. That this 
“tranflation, profaic or poetic, is more ¢ intelligible and inftract- 
ive’ than that commonly ufed in‘divine fervice’ will fcarcely be 
admitted. A few verfes of the nineteenth Pfalm, which opens 
the collection, will, we apprehend; {ufficiently vindicate our 
opinion: 


‘ 1 The heavens defcribe the ory of God ; 
And the expanfion Mavek eke the inftrument of his power, 
*. 2° Day after day will the command:break forth ; 
And sightuafter night will difcover knowledge 
“Ss Is there, no {peech, and no words 5 5 4) arise 9T 
Is their. voice not.heard? « - 
sit Through all the earth is their. tbdance gane forth. ; 
4» » dnd their.words to the extremity.of the: globe ; 
») a In them hath he placed a tabernacle for the folar teh : 
; §, And it.goeth forth.as.a Bridegroom.out of his.ebam 
iicoteat will give joy. as the Mighty, One in running his datets. 
6 Its going forth is from the extremity of the heavens, es 
. And its.revolution‘upon the ends thereof, = jy) ocr 
And nothing is. hid from its heat’... i 9 i’ 


* The‘glorious heavens refleét'the: pomp divine; | p 
‘And>from'the bright‘expanfé Jehovah’s wonders fhinie:: s/f 
The day, the night, each pablith the command;*: 
»And knowledge deep reveals to every land ; : 
Nor 
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Nor human fpeech they know, nor vocal found, 

Nor fpeak in numbers from the ztheria] round, 

Yet matchlefs eloquence in figns they bear, © 

The wide fpread nations read ‘their character. 

‘ Thou God in tents of ftate with rich array: 

High haf enthron’d the regent of the day ; | 

He nature’s bridegroom gorgeoufly attir’d - 

Comes from his fecret room by all admir’d; 

The Strong-One like exulting in his force 

He fprings,- his flaming eye Saahent his courfe § 

Rifing in eaftern majefty, he ftrays ‘ 
~ Oblique, ’tall weftern climes, anreft his wayss. ;.> i 

And ¢arth’s deep centre feels, the fervor of his rays.’ 


How unlike is this confufed glare, and unmeaning pomp of 
words, to the majeftic fimplicity of the original, and that fimi- 
lar fpirit, fo rare in fcriptura! verfions, that pervades Addifon’s. 
imitation of it! 7 ete ier oe 

Bat, though we cannot afford any commendations to this 
gentleman’s poetical abilities, we are ready to allow that many 
of his obferyations are ju and pertinent ; and’ pay all due 


refpea to his piety and goodnefs of intentien, 
Saint Peter’s Lodge: a Serio-Comi+Lengendary T ale. In Hudibraftig 

Verfe. By the Author of the Regifier-Office. Sues: ts.:Eigerton. 

This. Tale has been told repeatedly, in profe and verfe, pubs 
lithed in magazines and newfpapers without number. It is 
pleafing to an age of free-thinking ; for, while each feét js con- 
fined to its’ proper bounds, che moral man, of xo ‘peculiar relia 
gion, ranges through heaven withoat reftraint. “The ftory is told 
with hamour,: but the rhymes are not always fo Correa’ 38 even 
Hudibraftic poetry requires. bone hihi 


An Ode:addreffed to the Saciety of Univerfal Gaodawwill. ata. © 159 
Chale; at Norwichs: 2s ¢-o9. ° 
Whatever profit may‘arife from the fale ‘of ‘this Ode. will be 
appropriated to the Soczety.of Univerfial Good-avili;: which gene- 
roufly aims at affording relief to foreigners, for whom the laws 
have made to provifion.’ ’ So benevolent ard Taudable an infti- 
tution merits. every encouragement; and ‘we; therefore, with 
greater fuccefs to this well-intended’Odé*than ‘can ever be ex- 
pected from mediocrity in ‘poetical compofition. ’.'. 


A Tribute tothe Memory of the Rev. Yobn Fletober,.late Vicar of 


te 


Madely, Shrophhirie. » heeds 026 d Buckland. 

In ‘examining the Tribute paid 4t the thrine.of départed merit, 
we havé too often the mortification to. find that it tonmfifts of 54/2 
metal, Why will ag and efteem be always counterfeit. 
ing the'medals of the Mufes? >= 5 F9 gy ie 


Pg ae Poems, 
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Poems. ByMr: Ferningham. -2Vols. 8vo. 5s. fewed, Robfon. 


Mr. Jerningham’s poems, hitherto publifhed, have been no- 
ticed in our Review at different times, The prefent edition is 
elegantly printed, and contains fomé new poetical .pieces, 
written, forthe moft_ part, in, the fame tender ftrain with the 
author’s other productions 


rhe tics art chock aotearoa | 


Elfrida. A Nowel. By a Lady. 3 Volss 12mo. 73. 6d. fewed. 
f Jobnfon. : 

The great merit of this novel is in drawing and {upporting 
the charafter of -Eltifon, in which-envy, jealoufy, and a far- 
eaftic.ill-humour, are combined: with fome degree of genero- 
fity, anda heart, not wholly infenfible to gratitude.. Thefe 
feemingly contradictory qualities have probably fome time met 5 
and we cannot help fufpecting, that this picture is drawn from 
real life. .But, independent of their actual exiftence, they are 
well blended ; and the character is fuftained, in various évents, 
with ‘a rigorous confiftency, even to the end of his life. The 
novel is, in feneral, pathetic and interefting: the ftory and the 
characters are in many refpe&s new, and drawn faithfully from 
sidture’: the language, however, is not finifhed with elegance, 
nor:fometimes with: fufficient exactnefs. 


Furvenile Indiferctions. A Novel. In Five Volumes. By the Author 
“of dnna, or the Welch Heirefs. t2mo. 125. 6d. fewed. Lane. 


.., This lady addreffes herfelf to the Reviewers, to deprecate 
their vengeance for many errors; in point of diction and gramma- 
tical propriety.<+ We are often foothed, flattered, and abufed ; 
as the author thinks that our love of praife, or fear of refent- 
ment, may prevail. Either weapon is inefficacious ; but we 
own the fevérity:of triticifm is difarmed,' when we are told 
that the ‘ heart has no fhare’ in the defects of thefe volumes, © 
and are requetted+to read them only ‘ with fo much candor, as 
is confifent, wah the, juitice and, impartiality of our own chas 
FARR eneitl egineh |iehsasod farted cal 

- The ftory of this, work is not .a very unufual ane, and its 


more remarkable.incidents not. very numerous ; yet we are in- 
terefted in the.tale,.and, ,by many, artlefs, pleafing ftrokes, the 
heart is engaged,and the attention led away captive, The 
chara€ters aré well drawn, and the change of fortune equally 
“unexpected. and‘ pleafing. So far indy panegyric proceed ; but 
there is a reverfe;2 Which muft be difplayed with equal fidelity. 
Fhe improbability of the: ftary is, frequently difguiting; and 
the lady-fo often indulges her fancy in de{cribing improper 
Tcenes, that we fufpect the.cap is afflumed to palliate other 
errors, and td obtain that intereft which the author could nor, © 
with equal confidence, expect in his’proper drefs. We do not 
4 ~ Ff 
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charge him with any flagrant offence againft decency; but there 
is a propriety and a decorum which we expect in a female’s con- 
duct; there is a line, far on this fide of indecency, which female 
gentlenefs fhould not ftep beyond. Befides, though the author 
{peaks flightly of the. faults, there are fo many grammatical 
errors, fo much inelegant and fometimes common language, as 
to make thefe volumes very improper guides to the lefs ex- 
perienced readers. If the author had avoided thefe errors;*we 
fhould have followed this entertaining narrative’ with greater 
pleafure. | ) 
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The Geography and Aftronomy of the created World, and of Courfe 
the Longitude: being the Fourth Book. By the Author of the Ex 
planation of the Vifion of Ezekiel. 8vo. 156d. Rivington. 


Jacob Boehmen, Swedenborg, and the whole tribe of the 
followers of either, are mere babes in myfticifm, compared 
with this author. Whether this pamphlet, of, fixty-eight pages, 
to which is prefixed a Preface, none of the fharteit, can.be 
fafely pronounced to have any meaning, we will not abfolutely 
fay; but as it has appeared to our uninitiated eyes, we have 
not been able even‘ to dlunder round about it. ‘The author may, 
for aught we know, or can fuppofe, be an Hutchinfonian, or 
he may intend to be the founder of a fect. He feems to pofiefs 
a great horror of what, in a human fenfe, are called arts and 
{ciences. We fufpec him to have avoided an attention to the 
common principles of grammar. The firft paragraph. of his 
Preface runsthus: * When the Ifraelites had given themfelyes ° 
to commit idolatry, and, for their punifhment, they was in 
bondage to the heathen round about them: that is (in the {pie 
ritual fenfe) afflicted by their own iniquities, which is.a.cruel 
rey If. xix. 44 The manner of their deliverance began 
thas,’ : / 
A number of other paffages in the pamphlet are: equally 
guiltlefs of the impiety of grammatical concord. 


A legal Attempt to enforce the Praétice of Infant Baptifim. 12mos 
, 6d. Buckland. ) | 


This performance confifts, 1. of a Petition to Parliament; 
by the Nurfes and Chambermaids of the Cities of Londen, 
Weltminfter, and the Borough of Southwark, againft the Ana- 
baptifts; 2dly, of a Counter Petition, by the Wives of the 
Anabaptifts ; and thirdly, of a Letter to the Rev. John Horfey, 
by Amy Caudle. . - 

As far as thefe pieces are defigned to be witty and ironical, we 
think their author has failed. The character and language of the 
perfons fuppofed to prefent the petitions, and to write the Letter, 
are fo totally ill-fuited to them, that we imagine the author not to 
have written under the fmalleft fenfe of the obvious requifites 
F3 
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of natare and propriety, in the circumftance he fuppofes for the 
plan of his performance. ‘The ftyle would not have been any 
way exceptionable, had thei author written ferioufly, and in 
his own charaéter, without aimimg-eat: humour, Some: of. his 
arguments are undoubtedly fhrewd, though we think them in- 
fufficient to jaftify the abolition of infant baptifm. 


Addrefs to. the swort'y Labourer; humbly, hoping it may make them 

. more rich, chearful, and happy. To.which is annexed, a Letter 
toa Rev. Divine, as fome Apology to the Clergy for a Layman's 
attempting to promote Chriftian Knowledge. 12mo. 1d, Dilly. 


A harmlefs, well-meant, but iil-written rhapfody on the 


Lord’s Prayer, and the Beatitudes; to whichis added a Latter, 


worthy of what precedes it, to the Rev, Dr. Vincent, 


Free’ Accefs to God by a Mediator. A Sermon preached at Beffils 
Green, in Kent. By John Strange. 8vo. 6d. Matthews. 


In this difcourfe Mr, Strange defcribes the pernicious nature 
of fin, which renders us obnoxious to divine juftice ; and fhews 
that there is no other means of obtaining mercy, except by faith 
in the Mediator. The difcourfe is plain, pious, and practical, 
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A Srort Adarsh to the Public, on the Pay of the Britifh Army. By 


an. Oficer, 8vo. 15. Stockdale. 


This Addrefs ftates, in a concife and perfpicuous manner, 
the various hardships under which the military labour. The 
pay of a foldier, which in king William’s time was probably 
more 'than.adequate to his néceffities, from the additional ex- 
pence attending every article of life, can now fcarcely furnith 
him with one comfortable meal ; for ‘ in no cafe does it exceed 
four pence aday.” The author appeals to the juftice,. huma- 
nity, and intereft of the nation, for fome addition to their fup- 
port. To the inadequacy of their pay he attributes the Apirit 
of defertion, and depravity of morals, that now prevail in the 
army. 

‘‘Can we expeét, fays he, to find honour or integrity in the 
midft of indigence or oppreffion? pr can it be fuppofed that 
the beft of principles, early inftilled, can retain their hald lon 
in Oppofiticn to want and pinching hunger ? If there can exif 
an excufe for guilt, it muft be in extremity of want, and a 
cpaftant unfatisiied appetite may well.go by that name, 

_ © But this general pravity of manners isin nothing more to 
be regretted, than that by its confequent infenfibility to fhame, 
or any of the finer feelings of the human mind, it leaves us 
nothing to work on, but that bafeft of ,principles, fear and the 
dread of chaftifement, hence the neceflary feverity of military 
punifhments, which fail even. in their effect from their fre- 
quency, Having loft every other hold, it is by the lath alone 
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we can govern a body, the fundamental principle of which 
fhould be honour.’ . on 

‘I thall not be accufed of anjuftifiable partiality for my own 
countrymen, when I affert, that there.are no people in Europe 
who poflefs every requifite for forming, good foldiers in higher 
perfection than they do; brave, hardy, vigorous, and ae 
with a degree of jubordination, not perhaps equal to that of 
thofe ftates whofe fubjedts are to a certain degree flaves in their 
eriginal condition, but competent to every purpofe. of difci- 
pine s and they add to thefe qualities. a forward {pirit,. which 
eads them to prefs with eagerne(s to action and danger. .Qther 
troops may be brought up to fire, the Britifh alone prefs 
forward to get to it. No nation in Europe then might poilefs 
a better army, but there is, I’believe, none in which there exifts 
fuch a difficulty in procuring men for the fervice, as is now 
experienced in this kingdom. It is not that the martial fpirit 
of the people is extiné or leffened ; it is not. that the, number 
of the people is diminifhed ; it can be attributed only to their 
knowledge of the difficulty, the hardfhip, the cruelty of a fitu- 
ation, in which it would be madnefs indeed, voluntarily to en- 
gage themfelves,’ 

In the fecond part the pay of the officers is confidered ; none 
of whom, we are told, * ewer do, or ever can, benefit by the 
fervice, one fix pence more than what is allowed them by go- 
vernment,’ That a fubaltern, admitting he has no private for- 
tune, muft labour under equal difficulty to maintain his cha- 
racter in jife as a gentleman, which the foldier does to fupport 
his bare exiftence, will readily be granted; but that the cap- 
tains and field-officers are ‘ merely abie ‘to live on the. pay*al- 
Jowed thein,’ cannot be fo eafily affented to. The author, 
however, fupports his pofition in an able manner. His argue 
ments are judicious, and well deferve the public attention. 


Report from the Select Committee to whom it was referred to examine 
and flate the feveral. Accounts and other Papers, prefented to the 
Houfe inthis Sefion of Parliament, relating to the Public Income 
and Expenditure; and alfo to report to the Heufe what may be 
expected tobe the Annual Amount of the faid Income and Expen- 
diture in future. March 21, 1786. vo. 35-fewed, Debrett. 


In this Report the committee has fubmitted to the houfe of 
commons the prefent amount of the public revenue, as collected 
from the papers !aid before them, without prefuming to form 
any opinion of the contigencies, which may in future operate, 
either to the increafe or diminution of the national income. It 
appears from the ftatement made by the committee, that the 
net produce of the different branches of revenue, paid into 
the Exchequer in the year ending at Michaelmas, 1785, was 
12,321,520!. But from this fum is to be deducted 401,118], 


for refpited arrears of ¢uftoms, paid by the Eaft India company 
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during this period, and not refulting from the courfe of the ree 
venue. 
After ‘ive Riphting the amount of the feveral] articles of the 
ublic revenue, the committee proceeds to ftate the various 
teaches of expenditure; and has added to the Report an ab- 
ftra&t of the amount of both, placing the whole in the cleareft 
lights” Thig-abitraét muft prove highly fatisfa€tory to all who 
woud examine the prefent ftate of the public income and ex- 
penditure ; ; and we have the pleafure to find, that though the, 
committee has not actually extended its refearches into the pro- 
duce of the revenue in futare years, yet the Report affords the 
moft pleafing hope to the nation on this interefting fubject. 


Debate upon the eftablifbing a Fund for the Difcharge of the Na- 
tional Debt, March 29; “786. Yo which is added, the Report 
Srom the Selec? Committee, relating to the Public lucome and Exe 
penditure. 8v0; 1s. 6d; Stockdale, 


‘The account of this interefting Debate is extra&ed from the 
news-papers. The fubject was of fo oreat and extraordinary a 
nature, that the plan propofed by the minifter excited the moft 
ardent attention, and even the admiration of the whole houfe, 
Amidft the unanimous concurrence of ‘all parties, with refpect 
to the importance and utility of the defign, it could not be op- 
pofed by any folid and well founded arguments. Some doubts 
were, therefore, only fuggefted, whether there exitted any. pro- 
portionable furplus of the national revenue; whether the report 
of the committee was entirely free from error or mifrepre- 
fentation ; and whether too much dependence was not placed 
on the contingency of a long peace eftablifhment? Thefe were 
the topics chiefly agitated on this important occafion, when a 
foundation was laid for the difcharge of a national debt, the 
moft enormous that ever exifted, 


Efficacy of a Sinking Fund of One Million per Annum confidertde 
By Sir Francis Blake, Bart. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 


Sir, Francis Blake declares himfeif of opinion, that Mr. Pitt’s 
plan, alfowing for the contingent intervention of wars, can 
effe&t nothing better than ‘ to eftablith in this country a perpe- 
tuity of payment to the prefent amount ;’ and ‘ that the greater 

robability is, that it cannot by any means operate to prevent 
the ruin of this country.? ‘Ihus far, fir Francis Blake delivers 
his fentiments at leaft intelligibly, though not with arguments 
fufficient' to ‘convince us that they are well founded; but in 
other parts of the pamphlet he is’ dark, indecifive, and per 
plexed. , 


Obfervations on laft Debate. upon the Debli Ne egociations, and the 
propofed Impeachment of Mr. Haftings. 8vo.. 15, Stockdale. 
‘The debate that has given rife to thefe,Obfervations, relate 

partly to the papers which explained the; nature of major 

Browne’s 
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Browne’s negociation at the court of Delhi. But thefe,. for 
reafons of itate, the minifter would not confent to lay before 
the aflembly. His refufal was warmly:reprobated by:Mr. Burke, 
who exclaimed ‘that he was left only the: /breds and fragments of 
charges. The motion was a fecond: time. brought forward: by 
_Mr, Fox, when, according to the author ofthe Obfervations, 
it was fapported by that: gentleman and two other members, 
with an infinite difplay of wit, of, humour, and wath ingenious 
deductions from aflumed facts. But, on the other fide, * Mr. 
Pitt diftinétly and clearly proved, that not one of the affertioas 
of Mr, Fox was founded in fa&t, as appeared from reference to 
dates, and from the confeffion of major Browne himéfelf. 


Articles of Charge of High Crimes and Mifdemeanors againft Warreu 
Haftings, Efq. prefented to the Ho:fe of Commons, by the Right 
fon. Edmund Burke. 8vo. 6d. Debrett. 


“ Thefe charges are twenty-two in number, only two of which 
have as yet been difcuffed in the houfe of commons. They 
relate to various fuppofed aéts of delinquency, unknown in the 
governments of Rurope. What may be the iffue of the enquiry, 
it would at prefent be premature to determine; but juttice re- 
quires that we fhould corfider Mr. Haftings as innocent, until 
he is proved to have been guilty. 


Genera] Tarif, or Book of Rates, for all Ports and Frontiers, and 
Gufiom-houfes of the Ruffian Empire, except Afirachan, Siberia, 
Fc. as fettled by the Commifioners of Commerce in 17824: 410. 
10s. 6d. Becket. 


This Tariff is written in three languages, namely, Ruffian, 
Dutch, and Englifh, the latter of which, wé ate forry to fay, 
is frequently incorrect, It is introduced by a Dedication to 
the emprefs, and a Preface, both in German. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Elements of Punduation. By David Steel, Junior, Small Sve. 
35. Gd. fered. Walter. 


‘This work is divided into three parts,. The firft contains 
Remarks on the Effay on Punctuation ; the fecond, Quotations 
from different Authors, ‘ pointed agreeably to the author’s, own 
feelings ;’ the third, Obfervations on. Milton, ;moft of which, 
the author fays, he has ‘ culled, literatim, from Dr. Newton’s 
edition of Milton.’ He {peaks very modeftly and very properly 
of his own performance, when he fays: ‘ Senfible of being im- 
pelled by a with to improve the materials of education, he hopes 
to meet with the reception that good intentions merit, although 
he fail in adding even an atom to learning.’ 

The difcerning ‘reader will obferve, that almott every ufeful 
rule in this performance * is taken from: the Effay on Punttus 





* One of the author’s rules: ¢ A femicolon may be ufed in “dividing fen- 
tences, where the grammatical conftruction is not fully complete.’—Ufelels 
and abfurd! The fame rule may be applied to a comma. 
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ation. The author’s extracts from that work are fo cop ous, that 
he feems to have appropriated a very confiderable part of it to 
his own purpofe, under the appearance of making remarks upon 
it, Fifteen pages at the begmning, many rules in the middie, 
and ten pages at the conclution, with fome little variation, are 
borrowed from the Effay. 

This mode of writing has produced a multitude of contro- 
verfial' tracts, which are calculated only to perplex the fubject, 
and difguit the reader. Every writer, capable of giving the 
public any ufeful information, fhould draw it from his own 
ftock of knavledge. He fhould build upon his own foundation, 
without encroaching upon-the property of others ; and remem- 
bery that it is much eafier to pull down an elegant ftructure, 
than to erect another, either equally convenient or beautiful. 


A Serious Addrcfs to the Proprietors of Eaft India Stock, Sc. on 
the Subje& of the prefent Difputes relative to the Company’ a 
Shipping. 8v0. 15 Debrett. 


In.our Review for March laft we gave an account of a pam- 
phiet.written by Mr. Brough, on the neceflity of lowering the 
exorbitant freight of fhips employed in the fervice of the Eatt 
India. company. It appeared clearly from the faéts ftated in 
that pamphlet, that in the importation of thirty thoafand tons, 
which is faid to’be the whole arinual tonnage of the Eaft India 
company, there is an enormous embezzlement every year. To 
obviate this ruinous effe¢ci, Mr, Brough made an offer to the 
court. of dire€tors to dieninith about one-fifth of the prefent 
freight; to build eighty fhips, on a lefs fyitem, at his own ex- 
pence; .to,import the whole tonnage, in cafe the fhip-owners 
Should obftinately refufe to lower the prefent rates ; and to pro- 
duce, good fecurity for the performance of thefe propofed en- 
gagements., He informed the directors, that, by accepting his 
offer, they would fave a hundred and fifty thoufand pounds per 
annum ;,and demonfirated that the favings might fhorily amount 
to. two "huddred and fixty thoufand pounds, in confequence of 
a plan which he had lately delivered to the board. 

The direftors, however much they might be attached, by 
habits. of friendhhip, to the intereft of the fhip-owners, cer- 
tainly coud not, confiftently with the duty of their lation, look 
with. indifference upon a pian, fo ftrongly recommended by 
every economical coniideration, and fo highly advantageous to 
the company, 

The Addrefs now. before us evidently refults from an appre- 
heniion, that an offer fo much entitled to the attention of 
the directors, could not be dilregarced by them, without af- 
fording room, for fufpicions extremely injurious to their inre- 
grity, .To prevent. the propofed plan, therefore, from bein 
carried into execution, it has been judged neceflary by thofe 
who are deeply interefted in the prefent mode of naval convey- 
ance, to attempt to perfuade the proprietors that the propofed 
plan, 
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plan, inftead of producing beneficial effetts,; would really prove 
detrimental .to the company. Whenfuch has been the purpofe 
of the author now under confideration our readers willbe far- 
prifed to find, that, from the beginning to the end of the pam- 
phlet, there is aétually not fo much as the fhadow-of one ra- 
tional argument. The whole.is a rhapfody of the moft ridicu- 
lous declamation, teeming with vifionary ideas, with falfe af- 
fertions, with abfurd conceptions, and, what muft be thought 
peculiarly ftrange in a /erious’ addres, with the moft contemptible 
feories. In the opinion of this fagacious ‘politician, the cheap. 
nefs of labour ought never to be regarded by our manofaétar- 
ers; and the faving of ahurdred and fifty thoufand pounds per 
annum, is an objet too trifling to merit the fnallelt confider- 
ation. He extols the furveyors of the Eaft India'company’s 
hips, as unequalled in the fkill of their profeffion, and yer tells 
us that they cannot difcover whether a fhip be found or un- 
found, if the directors pretend toemploy any fhip-owner, who 
has never furnifhed them with a veflel before. He affures us, 
that if any other veffels than thofe of the fhip-owners be em- 
ployed, the winds will blow, and the wayes wil] roll, and the 

irates will rove; and heaven and earth, we may depend upon 
it, will confpire for the deftruétion of the Eaft India compary. 
But, left arguments of this nature fhould not prove fufficiently 
convincing to the proprietors of Haft India flock, he endeavours 
to deter.them from adopting the propofed plan, by a very cu- 
rious obfervation, the idea of which he feems to have ‘taken 
from the name of fhips sufbands. The thips-owners and “the 
company, we are told, are as man and wife, and are not.to be 
feparated, without a facrilegious violation of the matrimonial 
alliance. Fis imagination fecms to run riot with the wild con- 
ceit of this hymenea! conjunétion ; and he vapours at fo extraor- 
dinary a rate, that we find him ranting about eftablifhing * com-- 
merce, on fure grounds, in the Indian ocean.’ This author, in 
different parts of the pamphlet, pretends to be a proprietor of 
India flock, but it is more probable, from his extremely inflated 
ftvle, that he is an inhabitant of Grub-ftreet. 

In addition to the various abfurdities of this Addrefs, it con- 
cludes with an implied dereliCtion of thofe very principles which 
it had profeffedly in view to recommend. For after the terrible 
chimeras which the author had conjured up to diffuade from 
adopting the propofed plan, as pregnant with inevitable ruin 
to the Kaft India company, we are told, that next feafon, the 
fhip-owneérs. ** ate ready to come forward and build whatever 
fhips, on the plan and terms propofed, the company hall chufe.” 
On the whole, we muft confider this Addrefs as. the weak 
effort of an inigrefted combination of fhip-owners, and as a 


flagrant infult on the underftanding of the proprietors of Eaft 
aii flock, 


Corre/pondence 
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Corre/pondence between Lord Macartney and Major-General Stuart, 
fince Lord Macartney’s Arrival in England, from \0th of Fanuary 
to 8th June, 1786. 4to. 1s 6d. Debrett. 


This Correfpondence is publifhed by major-general Stuart, 
and contains the origin and progrefs of the quarrel, which 
lately terminated in the too prevalent mode of combat between 
the parties. It appears, that on the difmiffion of major-general 
Stuart from the company’s fervice, the command was offered 
to fir John Burgoyne, who is fince dead. This officer, accord- 
ing to the reprefentation of lord Macartney, in the account of 
an interview with him, ‘ acknowledged he was defired to feign com- 
pliance with the wifbes of government, and to promife accepting of 
the command; but he difdained to follow fo reprobate a precedent.’ 
This declaration, imputed to fir John Burgoyne, and conttrued 
into an infinyation of fome turbulent ‘practices on the part of 


_ major-general Stuart, is pofitively denied by the latter, upon 


the evidence of Richard Johnfon, efq. who is faid to have been 
prefent at the interview between lord Macartney and fir John 
Burgoyne. As it feems, however, that this converfation laited, 
with intermiffions, for feveral hours, and was maintained in 
different places, fuch an acknowledgment may in’ fa& have 
been made by fir John Burgoyne, without impeaching, in the 
{malleit degree, the evidence of Mr. Johnfon, who, probably, 
did not hear €very word which pafled between the interlocutors 
in fo long and interrupted a converfation. We cannot help 
being of opinion, that it would have been a point more effen- 
tial to the vindication of major-general Stuart, to have laid be- 
fore the public an account of his own political and military con- 
duct, previous to his difmiffion from the company’s fervice ; as 
it is evident, ‘that upon a full and clear knowledge of the fteps 
‘which led to this tranfaction, the proptiety or impropriety of 
lord Macartney’s behaviour towards him mutt entirely depend. 
We do not mean by this remark to fuggeft to major-general 
Stuart the renewal of fo difagreeable an altercation. We fhould 
be extremely forry for fuch an event, which would new be no 
lefs' ‘repugnant to the laws of honour than to the infinitely fu- 
perior obligations‘of morality and religion. ‘4 


Tales of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. . From the F rench 
of Mr. LeGrand. 2V¥ols. i2m0, O65. fewed. Kearfley. 


The Tales before us are modernized by Mr. Le Grand, and 
now, tranflated into. Englifh; but many of them have been fo 
often-told, in, profe and verfe, that they want even the charms 
of novelty. . To elegance and delicacy they. cannot pretend ; 
for they are the faithful pictures of an age emerging from bars 
barifm, where the artificial refinements of chivalry were intro- 
duced as.a powerful bulwark again{t. oppredlion or tyranny, and 
fupernatural aid was required to cut the knot, which eluded 
the dexterity of thofe who were not yet taught the art of un- 
tying it. As pictures-of a different age, and of fociety, with 
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which we are only acquainted by defcription, they may awaken’ 
curiofity ; but this idle’ paffion will foon be gratified, and we 
fhall look down, witha little contempt, on minds, which could’ 
find fo much entertainment in thefe hiftories, as to forget the’ 
moft urgent. neceflities, and to brave the inclemency of the 
midnight aire 

The Preface of M. le Grand is neat and elegant. . Its novelty 
confifts only in appropriating more generally to the whole naz 
tion, what has been fuppofed to be the exclufive property of 
Provence; and in transferring fome of the Tales, hitherto 
claimed by Italy, to his own nation. In this enquiry he has 
not, however, proceeded with the patient diligence of an an- 
tiquary, or the extenfive knowledge of a deep invettigator. He 
has decided a little defpotically ; and, if he has drawn powers 
ful arguments from the old chronicles, he has chofen to conceal 
them. We own that we are not convinced; but, as.thetranf- 
lator alleges, the plundered nations are alarmed, and alread 
in arms: we are recreant knights, and do not fally forth ia 
purfuit of adventures ; but fhall attend the combatants to the 
field, and decide on the fortune of, the battle. Of the Tales, 
for the reafons alleged, we can give no account, and no fpe- 
cimen. The notes added to each Tale explain the different 
forms which it has undergone, and point out the colleGions ia 
which it may be found. * : 


A Differtation on the Growth of Wine in England. By F. X. 
: Vipré. 8vo. IS. 6d. Dilly. " 


‘The greater part of this pamphlet contains a loofé,defultory 
review of a controverfy, carried on in the third and: fourth voo 
lumes of the Archeologia, relating to..theexiftence .of -vipes 
yards in England, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, The 
queftion, as in moft antiquarian difputes, was Jeft undecided ; 
and, though our author feems to think that this country,once 
produced wine, becaufe he withes to convince his reader that it 
may do fo again, ‘yet he has not produced a fingle argument 
which would tend to the ultimate decifion of the queftion,: >, 

As to the political expediency of making wine trom Englith 
grapes our author is filent: indée® we think: that: the flightet 
argument cannot be adduced in its favour, while the mof pow- 
‘ erful reafons may be alleged by his antagonift. . The*chance 
of fuccefs‘alfo cannot be eafily afcettained, without. more nue 
merous experiments than have yet been made. We are’ cohe 
yinced that, in the fouth of England, there are few: years in 
which grapes may not be ripened (by the natural fuh, if near 
~ the coaft: the internal parts are colder ; and where the foil is 
better adapted to vineyards, the harveft is feldom carried in till 
the middle or end of September, In the’ view of profit, ig 
will’ be at once obvious, that; when corn fs neceffarily imported, 
and apple trees, whofe bearing it lefs fubject to ‘accidents and 
difappointment, begin ‘to be confidéred as’ impediments to a 
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more.valuable.crop, that-much cannot be expected from a pres. 
Carjous, and -expenfive experiment.—We fear our author, like 
other. vifionaries and projettors, will not be very amply re- 
warded for bis trouble... eaee Pvp 7 


Memorial of Louis-René-Edouard te Roban, Ses Bv0. 35. 6s 
Debrett. 


In this Memorial the whole train of artifice and deception, 


by which the cardinal de Rohan was led to procure the neck- 
lace, .as hé {uppofed, for the queen of France, is clearly and 
fatisfa&torily developed, It is a Preat and complicated fyftem 
of iniquity, and has f{carcely ever been equalled, even in the 
aunais‘of female intrigue. As the cardinal has been fince ac- 
quitted, we may fuppofe that the facts in this. Memorial may 
be depended on. ‘The defence is well fupported, and enforced 
by a itrain of animated mafterly eloguence, which does the au- 
thor, M. Target, the higheft.credit. . The ftory is too long to 
relate minutely, and the principal circumftances are fuficiently 
known ;_ but we are well convinced that the veil is not yet 
completely withdrawn. we 
The tranflator has fucceeded very well; yet qe do not think 
it wonderful that, with twenty-eight thoufand livres, madame 
de Ja Motte fhoald pay five thoufand. In fad, though the 
tranflation was executed under tlie infpection of the authar, we 
fhould read five huxdred thoufand. | 


Memorial, or Brief, for the Comte de Caglioftro, Defendant, againft 
the King’s Attorney-gencral, Plaintiff: in the Caufe of the Car- 

\ “diaal WP Rohan, ‘Comteffe de la Motte, and others. By Parkyn 
Macmahon. 8vo. 25. 6d. Debrett. ; Fr: 


The camte de aglioben is.one.of the perfonsaccnfed. in 

ft cklace, for which the cardinal de Rohag 
was committed to the BaftiJe..The comte. and his wife 
were likewile committed, to, the fame. prifon.. It appears that 
the parentage of this gentleman is as much a myftery as the 
traniaction.of the necklace; and the means by which he fub- 
fitts.are not more evident... He has no fortune, yet lives at 
great expence ;,makes:valua»le prefents, but receives none, We 
hope that the good cardinal will, be more cautious in his retreat 
than he.was at Paris; and, as the count ismow become. a:con- 
{picuous, as,well as a myfterious perfonage, his whole condudt, 
he may expect, will be &rictly ferutinized. 


Memorial for Comte de C agliofiro, Plaintiff, verfus Maitre Chefion 
Fun. Commiffary in the Chatelet of Paris, and Le Sieur de Laws 
nay, Kuight of the Royal ang Military Order of St. Louis, Go 
wernor of the Baftile, Defendants. tv. ” Li Debrett. 

This Memorial relates 10 a.law-fuit now spending in France, 
for the recovery of a hundred thoufand Jivres, feveral coftly 
jewels, and other valuable effects in the pofieflien of the comte 
| 9 de 








de Cagtioftro and his comteffe, at the time of their being com~ 
‘mitted to the Baftille. It muft be theewith of:every friend:to 
juftice, that the perfons conterned in fo infamous a tranfaction, 


may notionly be: compelled: to a reftitution of the money and: 


effects, but meet with an exemplary punifhment. 
A Trip to Holland. Vol. II, Small 8vo. 25. 6d. ‘Becket. 


In this fecond volume we perceive afimilar {pirit to ‘that 


which animated the former; the*famé Shandean abfeptnefs, 
the fame philanthropy, and the fame unfteadinefs. \ Like*a 
nrodern fon, however, +he’ treads often too clofely om his fathér’s 
heels, and feems almoft to tranf{cribe, when he means’ only:to. 
imitate. We learn little of the country and its imhabitants, 
which may be thought new; but of ‘that little the followingois 
no unpleafing fpecimen. 

¢ I never, met.with a Dutchman who could be faid to ride, 
his hobby with grace or fpirit. Very unlike the Frenchman, 
he feldom employs the whip or fpur,‘ but: proceeds with ‘the 
caution or circumfpection of one who is determined to keep 
his feat. This may fave him from temporary difgrace, indeed ; 
yet will he never reach the goalof fame. But the reftivenefs 
of his animal, no doubt, deters him from the attempt+fo he 
keeps a tight and fteady hand, thinking he may, peradventure, 

et a fall. 

nf In a word, and in the language of fcience, the impulfive 
power with the Hollander is* but as one to an hundred—faye 
and except.in the profpect of gain.’ 


Gulliver revived or, the fingular Travels, Campaigns, Voyages, 
and Adventures of Baron “Munitboufon, Third Bdit\ ames 
2s. Kearfiey. 


In our Sixtieth Volume, p>» 479) we reviewed the firtt edition 
of this whimfcal and humorous work. If is nowanuch enlatged, 
and adorned with characteriflic plates, ‘in confequence of the 
public attention, which has enabled the author to print a third 
edition; and adorn it with thefe embellifhments. We need 
only fay, that the additions are furtable to the former work. 
But why fhould heicall ic Gulliver revived ? The baron i3 the 
genuine defcendant of Lucian, whofe ‘True Hillery’ contains 
fimilar wooders, related in the fame gtave, artlefs ftyle:. Ifthe 
work arrives at a fourth editicn, we wovld recommend: the-fol- 
Jowing stitle, Lutian revived; or. Gulliver. beat vith his own 


Bow. 


Fournal and Certificates onthe Pourth-Foyage of Mri Btanehard, 

avho aftentied from the Royal Military Actalemy aty Ohelfea, Oc- 

_ tober 14, 1784, and continued bis Fayage to Rumfy in Hamp- 
Joire. ato. 25. Ode Elmifley. ° 

.. In this entertaining, nartative we meet. with an account. of the 

whole procefs of an aeroftatical expedition; the manner.of 

filling the balloon, the. afcent, the acclamations of the [pegta- 

7 LOrs, 
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tors, the magnificent profpects, the fingular fenfations of the 
‘traveller, and at laft his defcent. _We are not furprifed that: 
Mr., Blanchard fhould have found the mariner’s compafs of no 
utility at the diftance of four thoufand feet from the earth ; but 
we with we had been favoured with more explicit obfervations 
on this fubject.. 


Seven Letters to the Lords of the Privy Council, on the Police : 
_ pointing out the Caufes of the Depravity of the Lower Orders of 
_ the People, Sc. By Fofiah Dornford, Efq. 8v0« 15. Bew. 


« Thefe Letters are re-printed from the Morning Chronicle, 
and relate to various evils refulting from defects in the police, 
which have been repeatedly fuggetted to the confideration of : 
the public by other writers. On this fubject, however, Mrs 
Dornford feems to expe¢t particular attention. 


The Life of Hyder Ally. By Francis Robfon. 8vo. 4s. Hooper. 
_ It appears that captain Robfon has been incited to the prefent 
publication by a defire of vindicating his country and fellow- 


foldiers from the mifreprefentations contained in a hiftory of 
this ufurper, written by a French officer. With this laudable 


. motive, he has delivered a plain narrative of facts ; to which is 


added, an account of the fufferings of the prifoners of war, 
taken by Tippoo Saib, with a gloffary of the Afiatic terms 
which occur in the narrative. 


Narrative of the remarkable Adventures and curious Intrigues of 
' Mifs Fanny Daviess 8vo. 15. Johnfon. 


. Mifs Fanny Davies feems to be no unfuitable counter-part to 
the notorious Mr. Charles Price. 


Addrefi to the Firft Lord Commiffioner of the Admiralty. 8vo. 15. 6de 
, Stockdale. 

. ‘The author of this Addrefs is entirely unreferved in his ob» 
fervations on the firft lord commiffioner of the admiralty, whom 
he pronounces a gloomy, myfterious, inaétive, and obftinate 
charafter. With regard to naval arrangements, he recommends 
the building of feventy-four gun fhips, initead of fixty-four 3 
he difapproves of coppering fhips as foon as they are built; pro- 
pofes ‘a general regifter of ‘feamen; to reduce ‘ten regiments 
of cavalry, and apply their pay towards the maintenance of 
eight thoufand marines. Befides thefe, he fuggefts the expe- 
dient of keeping a naval militia in the different parifhes of 
England and Wales. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have received the candid intelligent Letter from the 
editor of the improved Latin Orthography, and are forry that 
our limits will not allow us to infert it, or anfwer it more pare 
ticularly. 

’ R. G. has our thanks for his attention. 
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